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‘| NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


| The United States Constitution is ‘4 devetant with 
death, and an agreement with heh’ 

3” ‘ The free States are the guardians and essens 
| tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
| stables of the institution, . . . There is some excuse 
| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nigut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
| tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
| of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Witt Exiery Caannina. 
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. ’ 1 rare! 
EFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 
Le ; 
REMOVAL oF JUDGE LORING. 
he Touse of Representatives, yesterday, did its 

cyl pega sd It voted to address the 

I ' his removal! Why should Judge 
pein ; i (rom his ofice? Has he commit- 
! ’ Ttas he been guilty of any mal- 
Let a Republican, Mr. Spooner, 
debate that Judge Loring 


THE 


searhed, for he *WAD COMMITTED 
Ni ild Judge Loring be removed ? 
howl of a squad of fanaties and 


men as Garrison and Phillips 
: ; i the Commonwealth? Are 
? iadiy hostile to our Constitution? 
, the height of presumption to term 
t thle sentiment of this State? 

: House have bowed their 
dictat ship, and covered 
Shame, where 


dishonor. 


hat Judge Loring has committed 


xecuted a LAW OF CON- 
( . ground of the hatred of aboli- 
' d the Fugitive Slave Law! Now, 


i this doctrine : that, Constitution 

Constituti aw or no law—no fugitive 

ik again from this State ; anda 

» House, in violating this address for 

me this ground. In thus doing, this 

tors to the State and to the Union; 

majority deserves to be held up 

nunity as an enemy to the Constitu- 

if tyranny as great as ever Was seen under 
Men stand up in the House, 
Judge Loring is unimpeachable as to 
he has violated no 
ffenee ; dune no malfeasance in 

» yote to remove him from office! ! 

\ 1y pul lic faith left in the hearts of 
t nie. they will eover with shame and confu- 
“s and demagogues who thus dare to 
li ol the old Bay State.—Bosion 


na eflicieney ; 


THE ADDRESS VOTED! 
Yesterday. the Senate coneurred with the House 


s for the removal of Judge Loring! 
The pitiful knot of men, women and children, head- 
ed he leading ab 
have achieved a complete 


trumpeters of treason, 
They bave dictated the 


triumph in both branches ! 


law t American Republican party. The ad- 
I removal, without any cause assigned, is be- 
fore ¢ ior Banks. : 

filing politician cannot shuffle off this 

1 lestion n ww. The Governor is like a rat ina 

when it eannot run, will turn and 

lhe issue of removal is now in such a shape 

t re can be no more dodging on the part of 
Mr. Banks. He will be obliged to act on it. 


he question Gov. Banks has to meet is a serious 
A small number of the people of this Com- 


monwealth represented, through their leaders, as 
avowed traitors to the Federal Constitution ; peti- 


rs. as a Senator said, with treason at the top 
weir column, and infidelity at the bottom ; at 


most, only a squad of some six thousand out of 
WVILLION of population—have been erying, (to 
the words of the Springfield Republican,) * for 
eance:’ the party in the majority, with infa- 


»wardice, have yielded to the ery ; and hence 


t \ppRES 
rhus an address is before Governor Banks for the | 


r val of a Judge who has committed no offence, 
W s clear of fault, who, it is not pretended, is 
inable of discharging the duties of his office, 

t is admitted, cannot be impeached. To 

‘h a foul, partisan demand, is to 
the spirit of the State Constitution. The 

f this call is well known. Judge Loring 

ted an unpopular law of Congress, and hence 
ry of vengeance raised. Henee, to gratify 
» play false with the Federal Constitation ; 
ike at the real independence of the Judi- 


lv with suc 


to cower before the most ultra, mad, 

y 2 sentiment that ever was manifested in 
intry; it is to strike at the great and vital 

! of the suPREMACY OF LAW; itis to sink 
Massachusetts deeper than ever into the pit of disun- 


tecall upon her head anathemas more severe 


ny she has encountered, It is to tarnish her 
| damage her material interests. 
Will ¢ Banks do the monstrous injustice of 
wing the miserable fraction of the people of 
t Commonwealth, who are screaming out for 
' ce on Judge Loring, to prevail? Is Gov. 
I ihout to allow this traitorous and pitiful 
MINORITY to achieve a triumph ? Show any thing 
the tyranny line like what this removal will be, 
y thing done in Kansas. When and where 
Was there ever scen such a savage hunt of a man as 
the people of Massachusetts have seen in this hunt 
Judge Loring? If N. P. Banks has a particle of 
Pitriotism about him, he wlil spurn this contempt- 
torship; he will cast from him the vipers 
bg re planting their poisonous fangs into the vi- | 
t body politic; and in imitation of the | 
Coy. Gardner, he will flatly refuse to exe- 
r traitorous behests.—Boston Post, 18th. 
lhe yote in the Senate on the address for the re- 


Judge Loring stood 24 to 14. All who 


V the address were American Republicans. 
v opposed, eight were Republicans, two 
~ ner Americans. and four Democrats. Every 
“nator from Suffolk county, except Dr. Phelps, 
V te ! against removal. 

The Logislatare has done an unwise and arbitrary 
‘t In passing this address at the instance of a few 
Misgu | l fanaties, supported by women and boys 
*40 have been cajoled into signing petitions for re- 


) 


Mval. It is an act which is not called for by pub- 
sentiment, and whieh will recoil upon its perpe- 
ators, [t is disingenuous, for no reasons are given 
ie address why Judge Loring should be removed, 

those which were brought forward in the re- 


discussion, As the address is worded, it 

‘ght to have little weight with the Executive. 

Che Constitution never contemplated the removal 
a8 Judge by a Governor, without he has before 
M some good and sufficient grounds for an act so 

omentous, But no causes for removal have been 
‘cially communicated to Gov. Banks, and if he 

Splies with the request of the Legislature, he 


ust d 


‘do it without reasons, or go behind the record 
find facts to justify a proceeding so arbitrary. 
he division of sentiment among the Republicans 
of the Legislature upon the question of removal— 
‘he known fact that many who voted for removal 
“re really opposed to it—the very small number of 
| oti Voters who have petitioned for removal, and 
the fact that favorable action upon the address is 
Bot demanded by public sentiment, will fully justify 
‘he Governor in refusing to comply with the request 
of the Legislature. We hope that such will be his 
course. — Boston Journal. 


wo 


- BELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF JOHN A. ANDREW, 3E&@Q., 
OF BOSTON, 


Remoya or Jcvpce Lorine. The Governor, yes- | 
| terday, in conformity with the advice and consent 
| of the Council, complied with the request of the 

two Houses of the Legislature, and removed Hon, 
| Edward G. Loring from the office of Judge of Pro- 
| bate fur the county of Suffolk. A precept to this, : id d 
effect was placed in the hands of the Sheriff in the! Upon the Memorial of the Colored Citizens of Boston, 
morning, and was served upon the Judge about the; Remonstrating against the Decision in the Case of 


ition sowers of sedition and | 


of the Committee that reported the address | 
ave beer \ pretty thoroughly retuted in the course | 


hour of noon. 

We need not say that we regret that this thing 
has happened. We regard the passage of the ad- 
dress by the Legislature as the result of @ preju- 
dice (!) unfounded in any basis of sound policy, and 
unjust to the individual against whom it has been 
directed (!) We have feared, likewise, that the 
proceeding might prove an unfortunate precedent. 
Something of its effect in this respect, however, is 
likely to be mitigated by the calm and statesman- 
like view of the case which is taken by the Govern- 
or. He expressly disclaims acceding to the request 


of the Legislature upon any other ground than the | 


incompatibility of the two offices of Judge and 
Commissioner, the holding of which by the same 
person is prohibited by a provision of law which the 


Judge held to be unconstitutional and null, while) 


the majority of the Legislature and the Governor, 
exercising a like freedom of opinion in judging its 
character, regard it as constitutional and binding. 

We say that we regret that the Legislature were 
induced to pass the address. But, in a representa- 


tive government, the thrice-repeated vote of three | 


separate assemblies, a Council, Senate and House, 
all chosen from the people in annually recurring 
elections, must be supposed to mean something. (‘) 
The constitutional forms are not designed to ob- 
struct, but to facilitate, the expression of the will 


of the people, to which, rightly ascertained and | 


constitutionally expressed, the governors and the 
governed alike must bow. 
With that part of His Excellency’s message which 


recommends a modification of the barbarous cruaities | 


of the Personal Liberty Act of 1855, we need scarce- 
ly say that we most cordially agree. 


Judge Loring has no cause for personal disappoint- | 


ment at the issue of the /ong-protracted persecution, 
(to use a word scarcely too strong,) from which he 
is now relieved. He has borne himself throughout 
with a firmness and manly independence that almost 
| ertorts praise (!) even from his opponents ; 
| ing the whole progress of the affair, not a breath of 
| suspicion has dared to attach itself to the stainless 
purity of his private character, or the strict probity 


of his official career in the service of the Common- | 


wealth.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


We confess that we are greatly disappointed at 
this action of the Governor. We had hoped, and 


i not without reason, that an executive whose views | 
are eminently conservative would have resisted the } 


tide of fanaticism whose angry billows have been 
surging against the fair fabric of our judiciary sys- 
tem. 
invading flood has undermined one of its pillars. 
Whether we consider this act of the Governor from 


| the stand-point of expediency or in the light of du- | 


ty, wecansee nothing which will justify the removal, 
and have strang forebodings that its consequences will 
be deplorable. (!!! 

The atrocity (/) of the Personal Liberty Law, 
taken as a whole, has fully justified the public and 


Judge Loring in treating it as a dead letter upon | 


the statute book. The law, one of the sections of 
which Judge Loring has disregarded, is so monstrous, 
as a whole, that no one section can be separated and 
enforced, without a protest from those who have a 
regard for the honor of the Commonwealth and the 
| rights of their fellow-citizens. 
It is difficult to regard the enforcement of one 


light than as a practical endorsement and enforce- 
ment of the whole law. The blow which has fallen 
upon Judge Loring :nay next strike down one of our 
| most popular lawyers, or some of our most esteemed 
citizens, who, from a sense of duty and in obedience 
to laws of older date, and better entitled to respect, 
may be constrained to follow the example of Judge 
Loring, and disregard the provisions of the same 
law. The law has been justly regarded by the pub- 
lic as a dead letter. (!) It has shared the fate of 
‘the Fugitive Slave Law, (!!) and it would have been 
wise in the State administration had it refused from 
galvanizing one of its provisions into the mockery 
of life. 
The Legislature, by the removal of Judge Loring, 
have arbitarily exercised a power of which they be- 
came wrongfully possessed. They may do something 


and dur- | 


But we have have hoped in vain, and the | 


{ 


DRED SCOTT. 





| Denrverep In THE Massacuusetts Hovst or Rer- 
RESENTATIVES, Marcu dru, 1858. 
| (Phonographically reported for the Bee by J. M. Pomeroy.) 

I had the honor, Mr. Speaker, to present the oth- 
er day, this memorial signed by John T. Hilton, 
and eleven others, acting for themselves and in behalf 
of a meeting of their colored fellow-citizens of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, remonstrating against what is 
supposed to be the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Dred Scott, in 
view of its relation to the rights and interests of 
that class of citizens to which they belong, and who 
are the most directly affected by the opinions avow- 
ed by its Judges. I took the liberty in presenting 
that petition to move that it be printed. I did so; 
first, for the purpose of giving to these our fellow- 
citizens an opportunity of being heard, touching 
their own views of their own interests in their own 
cause; and secondly, for the purpose of gaining an 
opportunity to make a few observations in relation to 
that decision, touching which,—while it was indi- 
rectly drawn into controversy during the debate 
upon the Jury Bill last week,—I did not succeed in 
obtaining an opportunity to express the views I 
hold, and which T desired to present to the House. 

And now I hope, Mr. Speaker, to maintain, if it 
be possible, simplicity and brevity; and what I 
shall say will be said in no temper of contradiction 
or controversy. I arise, not with the idea of an- 
swering anybody, but with the view of stating aflirm- 
jatively, what I suppose to be the legal and political 
interpretation of the case to which reference is made 
in the memorial. 
© The case of Dred Scott has two aspects. Every 
| judicial determination is of course to be looked at 
first, from a point of legal observation. But this 
one, unfortunately, has not only a legal or judicial 
jaspect ; but it has also a political aspect. And the 
| importance which has been attached to the ‘ Opinion 
of the Court,’ in this case, has grown out of the 
political bearing the cause presents, muchfmore than 
jout of any importance which the great public, (for- 
‘ getfal always, after a short time, of individual pri- 
vate and personal interests,) would otherwise have 
ascribed to it. [imagine but little public interest 
is now felt in the fate of poor Scott and his family. 
The decision would, left to itself, be soon forgot, 
were it not that the Administration—the Adminis- 
| tration of the Federal government of the country— 
and the party which surrounds and supports it—are 
endeavoring to overwork that decision, and then, 
thus over-strained, to carry out to all its ultimate 
| consequences, and to impose upon the country for 
law, that which is, at the best, simply the dicta of 
| individual Judges. They have compelled the people 
lof the country to give the most entire attention to 
/ the judgments of the Court and of its members ; to 
| meet the Court, the Judges, and the Administration, 
and to meet a great national party (so far as it is 
| represented by its leaders,) on the threshold of an 
j attempt at an alarming usurpation. 
| he decision has this remarkable peculiarity, that 
| it is used for the purpose of imposing upon the con- 





| 


| victions of a great political party—as the dogmas of 


its party creed, enforced by party — in pub- 
‘lie and in private life—the individual opinions of 


. . s . ‘ . * 
section of the Personal Liberty Law in any other | thé members ofthe Court pronouncing the decision,— 
jas if those opinions had become, beyond question, 


the law of the land. While at the same time, the 


truth is, that no such conclusions have ever been ar- 
‘rived at by a Court competent to declare them. 
| Whenever they are directly challenged, as they have 
| been by at least one gentleman upon the floor of this 
| House, every clear-sighted, sagacious lawyer, to say 
|nothing of every layman who has carefully read the 
(decision, is enabled to reply, in the tone and man- 
lner of the able and distinguished Senior Represen- 
| tative from Newburyport, to my friend from Green- 
field, the other day, and to insist that, after all, 
| when carefully examined, the actual, legal judgment 
jof the Court, asa judicial tribunal, is one of the 
jmost harmless things in the world. Is it charged 


| that the Supreme Court of the United States have 


| decided that no colored man, no person of African 


to repair the mischief by sweeping away or essen- | origin and servile descent, can be an American 


tially modifying a law, the disregard of which has | gitizen ? 
been sanctioned and approved by so large a portion | 


of the public. Nothing less than this will prevent 
the summary removal of Judge Loring from becom- 
ing a disturbing element in future contests in this 
State, where unanimity of action among those of 
substantially the same views is essential to promote 
the interests of Republican freedom. If the fanati- 
cism (!) which now gloats over its triumph is not 


| Speaker ; I am going to say it myself, directly. 
| Mr. Cushing—I thought, by the gentleman's mode 
lof speaking, that he meant to state that I said it. 


The answer I have heard is, *O, no,—the 
dge has said so, but the Court has not decided it.’ 
' Mr. Cushing of Newburyport—Pardon me. By 
whom was that said? 

| Mr. Andrew—I have not named any one yet, Mr. 


Mr. Andrew—I remember how very careful the 


reminded by some such act that the dominant party! gentleman from Newburyport, the other day, was 


is conservative, it will become still more bold in its 


| to affirm nothing very precisely, and how careful he 


requirements, and will inevitably lead the party on | was to deny, pretty confidently, everything which 


to destruction. — Boston Journal. 


REMOVAL OF JUDGE LORING. 


Should the demagogues and fanatics who now 
lead public sentiment in this State consummate this 


deed have fallen upon evil days. Let it be hoped 
that such appeals as were fess yesterday " those 
opposed to the removal of Judge Loring, will not be 
without effect ; but that common sense and patriot- 
ism will prevail over fanaticism and treason. - . . 
Withering, indeed, was the rebuke the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing administered to the crowd of fanatics and 
traitors represented by Garrison and Phillips, who 
had dared to represent themselves to be the public 
sentiment of Massachusetts. — Boston Post, 11th inst. 
* * * * * 

The worst political deed that Massachusetts has 
‘seen since her ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution was done yesterday by our American Re- 
publican Governor. He, at the bidding of a radi- 
cal and fanatical herd of abolitionists, removed Judge 
Loring from the office of Judge of Probate! This 
| is striking a deadly blow at the independence of the 
| judiciary and the supremacy of the laws of Congress 
| in this Commonwealth. 
| Well and nobly have a minority of patriotic men, 
,in both branches, fought against this terrible dicta- 
| tion of the Garrison traitors and this great political 
| wrong of the American Republican party. For it 
j os ame and will receive the thanks of the can- 
| did and the patriotic among the le. Disgrace- 
ful and be Ba te is it to ie $8 goon Pig the 
| material interests of this noble and once national 
, Commonwealth, that the solid reason which this 
| minority used proved of no avail to avert the public 
calamity. But such conclusive appeal, though it 
| failed before such a majority, cannot fail in the lon 

run. Let it be hoped that an indignant people will 
' remember it in their political action and at’ the bal- 
lot box; and that they will hurl from power the 
men who disgrace the offices they hold.—Boston 
Post, 20th inst. 


| west bank of the river Mississip 


had been averred on the other side. 

Dred Seott was a man of color, and was born, I 
— in Missouri. In the year 1834, he was 
veld asa slave by Dr. Iverson, a surgeon in the 
United States Army, who took him, in that year, 


lea eu | from Missouri to Rock Island, in the State of Tlli- 
| infamous measure, the old Commonwealth will in-| nois, a military 


st of the United States—where 
'Seott remained for a period of about two years ; 


‘when, in 1836, he was removed by his master to 


‘another military post, called Fort Snelling, on the 

i, in that part of 
‘the Louisiana purchase which Tis north of 36 30, 
and northwest of the State of Missouri, included in 
' what was then the Territory, and is now the State 
‘of Wiseonsin. Here he remained for some two years 
imore. It was here he married his wife (Harri- 
|et,) in the year 1836—his master, Dr. Iverson, hav- 
jing purchased her from her former master, Major 
| Taliaferro of the Army, who brought her to Fort 
| Snelling in 1835, consenting to the marriage. Dred 
| Seott and his wife became afterwards the parents of 
| two daughters, one of them born on the Mississippi 
lriver, north of the northern line of the State of 
| Missouri, and the other still later at Jefferson bar- 
‘racks in that State, to which Dr. Iverson had re- 
| moved with Scott and Harriet, and their first born 
| child in prt gm 1838. It had been held in many 
{cases decided by the highest tribunal of Missouri, 
jand, indeed, it was the remark of its Chief Justice, 
| (in the 15th of Missouri Reports,) that it had ‘ been 
| recognized from the beginning of the government, 
as a correct position in law, that the master who 
takes his slave to reside in a State or territory where 
slavery is prohibited, thereby emancipates his slave.’ 
| But for some cause, Dred Scott found it needful or 
| useful, after his removal back again to Missouri, to 
assert, by judicial proceedings, the rights acquired 
by his wife and himself, for the benefit of themselves 
and their children; which rights could be re- 
fused to them, after being once acquired by law, un- 


less the law could permit the subjugation and en 





slavement of established freemen. 
_ The Ligh cag ote, pret State of Mis- 
souri 2 one of its tribunals. It reached 


ae Supreme Court of the State, at last, where, 
against the dissent, and to the apparently great sur- 
prise of its Chief Justice, a majority (that is two) 
of its ju et the ancient 
ways, an 


the Scott family to their freedom, and adjudged them 
to be the slaves of Iverson. 

The noble protest of Chief Justice Gamble re- 
flects no doubtful light on the quality of that decis- 
ion. ‘I regard the question,’ he declared, ‘as 


this Court ; and if I doubted or denied the proprie- 
ty of those decisions, I would not feel myself any 
more at liberty to overturn them, than I would any 
other series of decisions, by which the law upon 
any other question had been settled. There is with 
me nothing in the law of slavery which distinguish- 
es it from the law on any other subject, or allows any 
more accommodation to the temporary excitements 
which have gathered around it. * * * But in 
the midst of all such excitement, it is proper that 
the judicial mind, calm and wibialeneal, Dhoake 
adhere to principles established when there was no 


to overturn both the early and the latter |w mutter of no-consequence which decree should be 
decisions of their own bench, denied the claim of| rendered, i. e., whether the ae gg below should 


1 Justice Nelson on the questions discussed by him,’ | but were, by the laws of Missouri, the property of 
the conclusion of the latter gentleman was that ‘ the | the defendant.’ This was the burden of the opinion 
judgment of the Court below should be affirmed,'— | of Nelson, who declares ‘ the question is one solely 
while the conclusion of the former was that it was | “ey upon the law of Missouri, and that the 

| federal Court sitting in the State, and trying the 

case before us, was bound to follow it.’ It received 
the emphatic endorsement of Wayne, whose general 
concurrence was with the Chief Justice. Grier con- 





be affirmed, or should be rev for want of juris- 
diction. This may be considered as a consent to 


conclusively setttled by repeated adjudications of) it is not an agreement to the 


the conclusion of the Chief Justice and Judges 
Wayne and Daniel, that the decree to be rendered 
should be a dismissal for want of jurisdiction ; but, 
sition that Seott’s 
color or parentage was conclusive of his citizenship. 
He decided wholly as a deduction from the fact of 
Seott’s own personal condition or status of servitude, 
assumed to have been found by the jury. So, Mr. 
Justice Campbell. He ends his opinion thus :— 
‘ The capacity of the plaintiff to sue is involved in 
;the pleas in bar, and the verdict of the jury dis- 
| closes an incapacity under the Constitution. Under 
' the Constitution of the United States, his is an inca- 

city to sue in their Court, while, by the law of 
Missouri, the operation of the verdict would be more 
extensive. I think it a safe conclusion to enforeethe 


feeling to disturb the view of the legal questions | lesser disability,’ (that is, the disability to sue in the 
upon which the rights of parties depend.’ And in| Federal Courts, which might exist even consist- 
that spirit, from the clear and serene heights of| ently with the freedom of the party, as it does in 
Jurisprudence, above the currents and above the | the case of an alien,) ‘ and leave the plaintiff to all 
clouds of political controversy, he perceived and he ; his rights in Missouri. I think the judgment should 
declared the law. |e affirmed, on the ground that the Circuit Court 
By decision of the majority of the judges, Dred | had no jurisdiction, or that the case should be re- 
Seott had lost his cause. Availing himself, how-| versed, and remanded, that the suit may be dismis- 
|ever, of the citizenship in the State of New York, |sed.’ He had said in the beginning of his opinion, 
|of the person to whom the alleged ownership of |‘ 1 concur in the judgment pronounced by the Chief 
| Seott and his family had passed, he commenced a-| Justice ;’ but, before reaching the foot of the page, 
| new by an action of trespass for assault and battery | he added, ‘ My opinion in the case is not affected by 
{and false imprisonment in the Cireuit Court of the | the plea to the jurisdiction, and J shall not discuss 
Union for the district of Missouri ; averring the cit- | the question it suggests.’ 

izenship of Sanford, according to the truth, in the} By adding the names of Grier and Campbell to 
| State of New York, and averring himself to be a! those of Taney, Wayne and Daniel, we can make 
,citizen of Missouri. For by the law of Congress, | out just a bare majority of the Court in favor of 
| commonly known as ¢ the judiciary act,” the Feder- dismissing the suit for want of jurisdiction. But of 
jal Circuit Courts possess jurisdiction in cases in} those five, it has appeared that one, viz., Grier, ex- 
which the plaintiff is a citizen of one State, and the ] pressly said that ‘ the records shows a prima facie 
defendant a citizen of another. And thusit was that | case of jurisdiction, requiring the Court to decide 
the question of the citizenship of his race arose. all questions properly arising in it ;’ and another, 
The defendant, Sanford, made two answers to the | yjz_, Campbell, as expressly declares that his opinion 
suit. First, he denied the citizenship of the plain-| js not affected by the plea to the jurisdiction it sug- 
tiff. Second, he justified the acts complained of, by | gests.” And we have also seen that, of these two, 
claiming that the plaintiff and his family were his | one, yiz., Grier, declines to choose between dismissal 
slaves. | for want of jurisdiction, and an affirmation of the 
The first was a plea to the jurisdiction of the | judgment below, for the reason that it ‘ is of lit- 
Court. And, in effect, it was a denial of the com- |'t]e importance, and would be the same in effect ; ’ 
yetency of the Court to try the facts or decide the | while the other, viz., Campbell, thinks that one of 
law, determinative of the respective rights of the | the two would be ‘ more extensive’ in its ‘ opera- 
parties to the action, on the ground that Scott was! tion’ than the other, But, on the whole, neither 
not a citizen of Missouri. And the reason given | of the two cared much which course was to be tak- 
why he was not such a citizen was the averment en, and seem to have allowed the Chief Justice to 
that citizenship, within the meaning of the federal | count them as consenting to the form of the decree 














constitution, was impossible to any one (like Scott) 
of African extraction and servile descent. If the 
psition was correct, and the denial of jurisdiction 
was true, then, although Seott and his family had 
never been the slaves of any one, and though they 
had been unlawfully assaulted and imprisoned, and 
even without pretext or show of legal right, the 
Cireuit Court was powerless to defend them. It 
could render no other decree than the dismissal of 
the suit—relegating the plaintiff to bis rights as 


Courts erected and acting under the laws of Missou- 
ri. But the Circuit Court overruled the plea to its 
jurisdiction. 
the plaintiff ‘was a negro of African descent, and 
his ancestors were of pure African blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as negro slaves,’ 
he, if a freeman, could not be a citizen. And, 
thus, admitting that, notwithstanding the nativity 
and quality of his ancestors, he could belong to the 
citizen class, his suit was entertained ; and on the 
second ground of defence it went to trial. 

The second ground of defence went to the merits 
of the controversy. If Scott was a slave, then he 
could not reeover. But, as his right to recover de- 
pended on the question of his own freedom or sla- 
very, (which was the issue then to be tried, the 
plea to the jurisdiction being decided in his favor,) 
that right was to be determined by applying the 
law of the land to the facts of his history and that 
of his family. 

On the trial of the merits before the jury, the 
facts having been all agreed on by the parties, the 
Court instructed the jury that ‘ upon the facts in 
this case, the law is with the defendant.’ And a 
verdict being rendered accordingly, the controversy 
was removed, by a writ of error, to the supreme na- 
tional tribunal at Washington. 

It is the opinion of that Court we are now en- 
gaged in exploring. We are to discover, if we can, 
the conclusions it announced ; to discriminate be- 


of the Court, and those of the bench itself—which 
can speak with authority, only by the voice of its 
majority ; to discriminate between the reasoning by 
which the judicial mind found its way to a result, 
and the result itself, when found ; and to discrimi- 
nate between opinions of which judicial duty re- 
quired the formation and expression, and opinions 
expressed on points and questions not deman by 
the case, and which were reached only by continuing 
the discussion after the case had been decided. 

The first duty of the Supreme Court was to in- 


disclosed demanding solution. But hereat the very 
threshold of the inquiry, we find no majority of the 
Court at agreement. And although the opinion of 
the Chief Justice (Taney) which is styled the ‘ opin- 
ion of the Court,’ in support of the plea to the 
jurisdiction. declares all men of African extraction 
and servile descent incapable of American citizen- 
ship» et we find but four of the Judges (himself 
included) out of the nine members of the Court, 
deciding that the plea to the jurisdiction on writ of 
error, and after the defendant had gone to the jury 
on the facts, was properly before the Supreme Court 
atall. Of these four, one was Judge Curtis; and 
he denied the conclusions of the other three, and 
held that the plea was bad. Certainly, those four 
only (viz: Taney, C. J., Wayne, Daniel and Cur- 
tis, J. J.,) deemed the question of citizenship to de 
a question challenging the judgment of the Court, 
or needful to be solved in order to the disposition of 
the cause and the rights of its parties. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Justice Grier said ‘ that the record shows 
a prima facie case of jurisdiction. * * * And 
as the decision of the plea in bar (in the verdict on 
the question of Scott’s freedom on the second ground 
of defence) shows that the plaintiff is a slave, and 
i not entitled to sue in a Court of the Uni- 
ted States, the form of the judgment is of little im- 
rtance ; for whether the judgment be affirmed, or 
ismissed for want of jurisdiction, it is justified by 
the decision of the Court, and is the same in effect 
between the ies to the suit.’ Mr. Justice Nelson 


said, ‘ view we have taken of the case, it 
will not be to pass upon this question ; 
and we shall therefore at once to an exam- 





an inhabitant of Missouri—to be heard by the | 


It denied the inference that, because | 


tween the conclusion of individuals, or segments, | 


quire into the record to ascertain the questions it | 


he adopted, although they jumped over the question 
,on which his decree turned, and the reasoning by 
which it professes to be sustained. 
| Now this isa singular commentary upon the ju- 
| dicial value of the opinions of the judges who con- 
| curred in overturning, so far as they could do it, the 
| great Jeffersonian ordinance, coeval with the Con- 
stitution, and the great compromise of 1820, coeval 
| with the fathers of the present generation of men. 
| Especially is it a singular and illustrative commen- 
| tary upon the state of mind which they brought to 
\ the investigation of the case,—as jurists and as ju- 


j 


| dicial officers,—when it has been universally sup- 
posed to be decided in at least two cases, at Wash. 
ington, that the citizenship of the parties, if only 
laverred in the writ, as it was done in this case, 
| could only be tried on the plea to the jurisdiction, 
{ (11, Pet. 393, 14, Howard 510.) Indeed, Mr. Jus- 
{tice Catron rather curtly told them there was ‘ noth- 
| ing in the controversy here but the merits,’ and Mr. 
Justice McLean characterized their conduct ‘as 
rather sharp practice, and one which seldom, if ev- 
er, occurs. No case (he said) was cited in the ar- 
gument as authority. * * * * * No such 
case, it is believed, can be cited.’ 

Thus it would seem, that some of the judges be- 
)gan to manufacture law, at the very outset of the 
case ; and they continued to make more, as they 
needed it. 

The conclusion then is this:—On the question of 
the possibility of citizenship to one of Dred Scott’s 
color, extraction and origin, three justices, viz., 
Taney, Wayne and Daniel, held the negative. Nel- 
;son and Campbell passed over the plea by which the 
;question was raised. Grier agreed with Nelson. 
Catron said the question was not open. McLean 
agreed with Catron; but thought the plea bad. 
Curtis agreed that the question was open, but at- 
tacked the plea, met its averments, and decided that 
a free born colored person, native to any State, is a 
citizen thereof, by birth, and is therefore a citizen 
of the Union, and entitled to sue in the Federal 
Courts. 1 declare then, boldly, that but tbree 
judges of the Supreme Court have, as yet, judicially 
denied the capacity of citizenship to such as Dred 
Scott and his family. And, as yet, I claim, for m 
colored constituents,—all of them,—notwithstand- 
ing their origin, the protection of the Federal Courts 
and of the American flag. 

Mr. Speaker, had a majority of the Court directly 
sustained the plea in abatement, and denied the ju- 
risdiction of the Circuit Court appealed from, then 
all else they could have said and done would have 
been done and said in a cause not theirs to try, and 
‘not theirs to discuss, In the absence of such major- 
ity, one step more was to be taken. And the next 
step reveals an agreement of six of the Justices, on 
a point decisive of the cause, and putting an end to 
all the functions of the Court. 


It is this. You will remember that Scott was 
first carried to Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, 
where he remained about two years, before going with 
his master to Fort Snelling, in the territory of Wis- 
consin. His claim to freedom was rested on the al- 
leged effect of his translation from a slave State to 
a free State, and again into a free territory. If, by 
his removal to Illinois, he became emancipated 
from his master, the su uent continuance of 
his pilgrimage into the Louisiana purchase could 
not add to his freedom, nor alter the fact. If, b 
reason of any want or infirmity in the laws of Illi- 
nois, or of conformity on his part to their behests, 
Dred Scott remained a slave while he remained in 
that State, then—for the sake of learning the effect 
on him pact sen? gr apron residence be the Missis- 
sippi, of his marriage and other proceedings 
oe and the effect of the sojournment and mar- 
_— of Harriet, in the same ee herself 
and her children—it ‘might become ful to ad- 
into the investigation of the 
issouri Compromise, banishing 


| 


vance one other 
law; toi the 


slavery to South of the line of 36 30, in the Lou- 
isiana purchase. 


But no exigency of the cause ever demanded or 
justified that advance ; for six of the Justices, in- 
cluding the Chief Justice himself, decided that the 
status of the plaintiff, as free or slave, was rp 
ent, me tg 0 the laws of the State into which he 
had been, but of the State of Missouri, in which he 
was at the commencement of the suit. The Chief 
Justice asserted that ‘ it is now firmly settled by the 
decisions of the Court in the State, that 
Scott and his family, on their return, were not free, 





curred in set terms with Nelson, on all ‘ the ques- 
| tions discussed by him.’ Campbell says, ‘ The 
|claim of the plaintiff to freedom depends upon the 
| effect to be given to his absence from Missouri, in 
| company with his master in Illinois and Minnesota, 
and this effect is to be ascertained by reference to the 
laws of Missouri.’ Five of the Justices then (if no 
more of them) regarded the law of Missouri as de- 
cisive of the plaintiff's rights. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Wayne and Nelson and Grier plainly 
hold that, on this point, the Court of the United 
States were bound ‘to follow the decision of the 
Court of Missouri, which had already d upon 
the question. And if Campbell did not intend to 
be bound by the Missouri Court, I am ata loss to 
understand what he does mean ; since, asking ‘ what 
is the law of Missouri in such a case?’ and, after 
citing Scott vs. Emerson in the 15th of the Missou- 
ri reports and various authorities of several States, 
he concludes that ‘ questions of status are closely 
connected with questions arising out of the social 
and political organization of the State where they 
originate, and each sovereign power must determine 
them within its own territorics.’. He held conclu- 
sively and distinctly, and so also did Mr. Justice 
Catron, in common with all the Judges, besides 
McLean and Curtis,—on their own investigation and 
reasoning,—that the law of Missouri (to be ascer- 
tained either by themselves, or by exploring the de- 
clared opinions of the Courts) must rule the cause. 
And they all affirm that, irrespective of the law of 
Illinois and of the territory, Scott was a slave by 
the law of Missouri, on his return within the con- 
fines of its jurisdiction. 

If the law of Illinois could have had no 
sible effect to secure freedom to Seott, when again 
remitted to Missouri, it follows that neither could 
the laws of the territory have availed him. The 
majority of the Court had no occasion, therefore, to 
follow them into the territory, it: order to look into 
the condition of Harriet and the children ; because 
Dred, as a slave, could have no wife nor child, 
known to the law or recognized by the Court. But 
if any such occasion had existed, the same answer,— 
of the effect of the Missouri law,—was sufficient 
to control the cause. 

Here, then, we have a man, found by three of the 
Court to be an impossible citizen, by reason of an- 
cestral disabilities; by the same three, and four 
more of them, to have been a slave, by the law of 
his domicil at the inception of the suit. And yet, 
on the strength of observations and reflections in- 
dulged by a majority of these gentlemen, after their 
judicial functions had ceased for want of a compe- 
tent plaintiff in the suit—for want of a man com- 
petent to the ownership of his own body, (on one 
side of their record,)—it is claimed by the Presi- 
dent of these United States, that s/avery ‘ exists in 
Kansas under the Constitution of the United States,’ 
and that ‘ this point has been declared by the highest 
tribunal known to our laws.’ 

Oh, most powerful weakness! A man, incapa- 
ble of citizenship, of marriage, of maintaining or 
defending an action in the courts, or of even ownin 
himself, is strong enough—to conduct a judicia 
controversy to the result of erecting slavery as a na- 
tional] institution, in every territory of the govern- 
ment, and to determine the rights and control the 
destinies of an empire of freemen ! 

Upon the face of the Dred Scott decision itself, I 
deny its having any pretence to be authority for that 
proposition announced by the President. I hope we 
shall see the day when the whole of the National 
Democratic party of the country will emancipate 
itself from the bondage of that supposed decision. 
I trust it will remain free at least until the Court 
shall have declared itself under cireumstances which 
shall render its decision possible and competent. 

I have one word, Mr. Speaker, to say in reference 
to the determination of Mr. Justice Nelson, and a 
ayo Y of the Court, that it was not for that Court 
of the United States to decide, for itself, the truth 
or falsehood of a claim to freedom set up under such 
circumstances as those of Scott. It seems to me, 
sir, a remarkable result.. 

They passed, over the plea in abatement, to the 
merits of the controversy. Thus they had to treat 
the plaintiff for the time as a citizen of Missouri. 
The defendant was, undeniably, a citizen of New 
York. On the face of the record, then, and for all 
purposes beyond that ples. the Court assumed ju- 
risdiction of the ease, by reason of the averred citi- 
zenship of the parties. pote then, on the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction, could they not do justice 
between them? Why hold‘up the Missouri Jaw, 
and the opinions of the Missouri Courts, between the 
Court and the plaintiff—whose rights they had un- 
dertaken to try? 

Was it out of respect.to the State of Missouri, 
under a prey rule of the bench, to adopt the de- 
cisions of the State tribunals on questions of local 
law? But Scott’s case did not turn upon the local 
law of Missouri. His rights depended upon the law 
of Illinois, and the law of Wisconsin Territory— 
upon the effect of those laws on his condition, on 
his passing within their reach. Is it not the duty 
of the Supreme Court, deciding between citizens of 
different States, on a question of the effect of the 
laws of a State foreign to either of them,—much 
more of a State foreign to both of them,—much 
more still of the effect of the legislation of the Fed- 
eral ee upon their rights,—to aceord to them 
the benefit of the Court’s own judgment and learn- 
ing? Beyond controversy, this isso. And so has 
the Court regarded it. It has, for example, decided 
most important questions of the law of real estate, 
in the very teeth of the decision of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts, concerning lands in 
the city of Boston itself. And it has assumed to 
declare what was the statute law of Michigan, re- 
versing the latest decision of the highest court of 
Michigan ; and even against a certified copy of the 
original statute itself. Nor are these two cases sol- 
itary or exceptional. The Supreme Court, then, 
will sometimes, and at its own pleasure, pass upon 
the local law. 

But, it may be ied, this was a ion of 
status—of the Leas and social sneliiion of the 
plaintiff in Missouri. What then? Can Missouri 
enslave a freeman of Tlinois, or of the territories 
the moment he itbin. 
ri, and bid defiance to the Courts of the Union? 
One would think so. Nay, it must be so, if the 


Dred Seott decision is law. Reverse the _—* 
eman- 


Caaeet the momen with. 
cipate a slave o inia it he 

ta the bondeas of Mctausly usetts, and bid to 
the Courts of the Union? Thomas Sims and An- 
thony Burns, out of their own experience, may an- 
swer. 
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the question of domicil? Will they leave it to our 
Court to decide whether the ‘ domicil’ of the next 
man or woman claimed to be a fugitive slave is in 
Massachusetts or not? They never allow a man, 
running away from slavery, to plead that his ‘ dom- 
icil’ is in the free State to which he has fled. But 
Dred Seott and his wife and child were ‘ removed ’ 
(so said the record) back to Missouri by the master. 
They no more consented—on that record—to their 
own return to Missouri than Thomas Sims’s master 
consented to his escaping into Massachusetts. Can 
a slave master make a ‘ domicil’ for his freed man 
against that man’s will, any more than an escaping 
sluve can make a ‘ domicil’ for himself against his 
master’s will? I pray to know if we have come to 
this, that the Courts of the Union have jurisdiction 
to carry off alleged slaves, at the instance of their 
pretended owners ; but no jurisdiction to avenge the 
wrongs and assert the rights of persons claiming to 
be free? That they may catch slaves and declare 
slavery, but never Sites freemen, nor declare free- 
dum? 

© Having shown, I think, how narrow is the ground 
actually covered by the law of the case of Dred 
Seott and his family, I might perhaps content my- 
self, and relieve the House. For the examination 
discloses the audacity of the claim set up by the 
President, and it leaves his party and the country 
that freedom of opinion which party discipline as- 
sumes te deny. 

But I must dwell a moment upon some views of 
the subject [ have not yet developed. It is no merit 
of the individual members of the majority that ‘ the 
opinion of the Court,’ as pronounced by its head, 
is not all that the President contends. And we will 
look it in the face. Passing over all that pertains 
to the ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri restric- 
tion,—to be more fitly discussed hereafter,—I quar- 
rel with the opinion pronounced by the Chief Jus- 
tics, because of its injustice to the colored race ; 
of its calamny upon the memories of the fathers 
of the republic, and of its unendurable immorality. 

I denounce it as unjust to the colored men; be- 
cause it assumes that the white men of America, for 
many generations, and so closely, connected with 
the sons of Africa, had been compelled, by their ob- 
servation of them and their experience with them, 
to the conclusive opinion, that men deseended from 
African slaves could never, by possibility, be fit fur 
the enjoyment of political rights. What a terrible 
comment is that upon a whole continent of human- 
ity! 

What a terrible reflection is that upon millions of 
a whole race of men, of whom we and our fathers 
have had intimate knowledge fur centuries, both in 
domestic and public relations ; sometimes in the re- 
lation of common freemen of a common country ; 
bat oftener, alas! in the relation of master and 
slave! Mind, you, sir, it was nota question of 
political expediency mooted by his Honor the Chief 
Justice; it was a solemn question of law, a ques- 
tion of the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States, to be ascertained by judicial inter- 
pretation. 

The opinion of the Chief Justice assumes that so 
intrinsically weak, or so intrinsically bad, is the 
whole African race, that by no possibility could the 
fathers of the Republic ever have contemplated, for 
a moment, that the African, or any men of African 
descent, coming down through any servile ancestry, 
could be fit fur political association. [ quarrel with 
that decision for an assumption so sweeping and 50 
monstrous, I quarrel with it because the assump- 
tion contradicts all the facts of our history, contra- 
dicts the fact that colored men were citizens of my 
own State of Massachusetts, before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, that slavery had been 
abolished by the Constitution of Massachusetts as 





contrary to the declaration of rights—(if it had 


been already abolished by judicial decision before ; 


its adoption,) because it overlooks the fact that in 
foar other States of these United States colored men, 
the descendants of slaves, were citizens of the United 
States before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion—because it feces as the fact, that by the ver 

Articles of Confederation, these colored men, of Af- 
rican descent and of servile origin, were citizens of 


I the confederated States. 


It is a fact, sir, that the State of South Carolina 
endeavored to alter the Articles of Confederation, so 
as to exclude negroes from citizenship; that South 
Carolina could get only one State to go with her in 
the attempt to alter the articles,—so that they not 
only included colored men among citizens, as they 
were originally drafted, but it was determined that 
they should still be citizens, although the attention 
of all the States was called to the article, and South 
Carolina, with one other State, endeavored to ex- 
elude colored men from the privilege. The opinion 
of the Chief Justice further overlooks the fact that 
the State of Virginia, by express enactment, con- 
formed her own law to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, altering her statute for the purpose. Thus 
colored men had been citizens of Massachusetts, of 
New York, of New Jersey, of Virginia, of North 
Carolina, before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution ; and were citizens under the Articles of 
Confederation. If Tam wrong, I have absolutely 
misread, or have failed to understand the plainest 
phrases used in the documents which form a part of 
the national history, and a part of our national 
qrritten law. tiga i 

I quarrel with that opinion, I said, sir, because it 
is unjust to the memory of our fathers, as well as to 
the colored race, and the public history of our coun- 
try. It is unjust to the memory of our fathers, be- 
cause it assumes, in direct terms, in the boldest and 
worst phrase—assumes—ay, declares, that at the 
time of the adoption of this Federal Constitution 
of ours, it was held all over the thirteen States of 
the Union. by all men, and questioned by none, 
that the negro, * having no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect,’ was, by the necessit 
of his nature, excluded from the privileges of citi- 
zenship. : 

Why, sir, had his Honor, Mr. Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, never heard of sucha man as Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of Massachusetts, who, more years than I 
ean tell before the adoption ef the Federal Consti- 
tution, had denounced the African slave trade, and 
American slavery, in terms if less rhetorical, not 


less decisive, than those in which they have been | 


since denounced by a Brougham, by a Curran, and 
a Cushing? [Sensation.] And did he not know 
that the public history of Massachusetts—from the 
boginning—from the earliest time—when Plymouth 
Colony declared against slavery in 1646, to when 
ths town of Boston, in 1701, Riceioaal it, to 1780, 
when the Bill of Rights put an end to it—proved to 
all mankind that the rights of human nature were 
never without witnesses, whose remonstrances have 
survived the institution they hated ? 

Had not he heard of such a man as Patrick Hen- 
ry, or James Madison, or Benjamin Franklin, or 
John Jay, or George Washington, all of whom, be- 
fore the adoption of the Federal Constitution, or 
¢ mtemporaneously with the period of its formation 
and adoption, in one way or another, under one set 
of circumstances or another, bore testimony against 


the injustice, the iniquity, of the African slave trade 


and of American slavery? Had he not heard of 
George Wythe, of Virginia, of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York, of the host of worthies whose 
names stand inscribed upon the rolls of the nation’s 
history and of her literary fame? I could spend 
hours, this afternoon, if it were worth while, in 
reading to you the language of Madison, and of 
Jefferson, and of Patrick Henry, and Hamilton, and 
the rest of the catalogue of national names, now 
historical, names now immortal, which shall live as 
Jong as the memory of man endures, and whose 
fame will be preserved after the recollection of their 
deeds has faded away, in the words of flame with 
which they denounced American Slavery. ; 
Had he never heard the words of Jefferson, in 
viow of this very institution of American slavery, 
and of a possible eontest between the bond black 
min and the free white man, in the slave States— 
«The Almighty has no attribute which can take side 
with usin such a contest. Can the liberties of a na- 
tion be thought secure when we have removed the 
only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of the 
people that these liberties are the gift of God? that 
they are not to be vivlated but with his wrath? I 
tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
_ just, and thet his judgments cannot sleep for- 
ever.’ His own observation of the capacity of 
the evlored man—his own observation of the 
iniquity aud injustice of American slayery—drew 
from the pen of Thomas Jefferson denunciations 
like these-—just as they wrung from the death- 
bed of John Randolph that bitser word— Re- 
morse,’ three times repeated on the written card, 
when his tongue was too palried to utter them ; and 
which, while in the ion of his reason, im- 
lied him to secure, by his last will and testament, 
e emancipation of his slaves—aye, which excited 
that indigaant rebuke—ejaculated on the floor of 
the American Congress—‘ I envy not the head or the 
heart of the Northern man who can advocate sla- 


very upon principle.’ 
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All over the North, all over our slaveholdin 
States, away down into Georgia, under the wing at 
South Carolina, there had men from the be- 
ginning protesting against slavery, denouncing the 
wrong» of the black man, and asserting his rights. 
And there was never a human doubt, no, not one— 
no, not one—no, NOT ONE, in all our early pub- 
lic history—all the legal, judicial and political his- 
tory of America—but.that the emancipation of the 
black man, legally accomplished, would work his| 
transformation into an American freeman. Who 
ever heard that there could be, under the common 
law of England, a class of persons free-born on Brit- 
ish soil, under the British crown, who were not Sree 
subjects of the realm? 

_ If you claim that before the American Revolu- 
tion, during the colonial period of our history, it 
was competent, by the Common Law of England, 
for white men to hold black men, or any men, as 
their slaves, you must also admit that it was com- 
petent for them also to emancipate their slaves ; and 
those slaves, born on British soil, upon the moment 
of their emancipation, became free subjects of the 
British Crown. It was to defend the rights of 
free-born subjects of the British Crown that our 
fathers went through the fire and blood of a seven 
years’ war; it was to assert and defend their rights 
as free-born subjects of the British Crown that our 
fathers involved themselves in the Revolution, com- 
pelling the Declaration that in their hands they 
would carry through seas of blood and rivers of fire, 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
to the achievement of Independence. Look to the 
resolutions of the Continental Congress, and see if 
itis not so. Compare those resolutions with the 
American Constitution ; and when you read the 
preamble to the Federal Constitution, in which it 
is declared that this solemn instrument is intended 
for the purpose of preserving ‘ Liberty’ to ‘ ourselves 
and our posterity,’ read it in the light of those res- 
olutions of the Philadelphia Convention of the 
States,—the old Continental Congress,—and there 
oe will find what liberty means. ‘ Liberty "—{Mr. 

Jodge, of Chatham, from his seat, ‘ Amen ! *J— 
Amen! say [—God speed the day when it shall 
come !—* Liberty,’ it was as technical as ‘Jury’ ; it 
had as precise, a8 accurate, as well defined a mean- 
ing as * husband’ and ‘ wife’ had. Jt meant that 
its possessor was a freeman, who had the benefit 
and the exercise of all the rights of a free-born sub- 
ject of the British Crown. If they could have re- 
tained the exercise of those rights, if they had not 
been interfered with in the exercise of their rights 
as free-born subjects, our fathers would have aban- 
doned the Revolution before it began; they would 
never have conceived of heginning it. 

That was the Liberty for which our fathers con- 
tended, and that was the Liberty which they thought 
they had erystallized into a Constitution; they 
thought they had written it out ‘ with the pen of a 
diamond, and laid it in the rock for ever.’ The 
never dreamed, sir, they never dreamed, that the 
emancipation of an American born from a state 
of servitude, left him any where else than in 
the > pag of a free-horn subject. And whosoever 
would have been, before the Revolution, a free sub- 
ject of the British Crown, after the Revolution be- 
came an American citizen. An inexorable logic 
leads us to the conclusion which only the degenera- 
ey, a8 I must call it, of later times, has led some 
men to question. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when—retracing 
our steps—the American people must return to tbe 
traditions, the doctrines, and to the history of the 
fathers. If we must live over their history of trial 
and suffering, in order to defend their memories, to 
establish their truths, and to perpetuate their liber- 
ties, then, by the favor of God, I trust we may 
have the persistence of purpose, and the fortitude 
of heart, and the*manliness of character, to enable 
us to do it. It may be, sir, it may be, that before 
ue there is trial, storm and disaster. But I pray to 
Heaven that, discarding all the temptations of ease, 
all the seductions of power, all the allurements of 
place, and setting aside all the fears of the brave 
and all the follies of the wise, we may be faithful to 
the past—fuithful to its truth, faithful to its his- 
tory. 

T humbly ask the pardon of this house, for hav- 
ing been led into a discussion which has occupied so 
much of the time. The subject, dificult to con- 
dense, difficult at the best to discuss as it ought to 
be discussed, seemed to me to demand a few words 








on the part of the Republican He defined 
the question really at issue to be that of the equality 
of the black and white races, and proceeded to give 
a description of the elements of the Puritan charac- 
ter which gave rise to the morbid and mistaken sen- 
sihjlity now felt by gentlemen upon this subject. A 
tertdency to carry out abstract principles to the last 
extremes in action, and a matter of fact condition of 
mind unequalled in any other class of men, were the 
two leading points of the character of the Puritans 
and their descendants. When these questions could 
be distinctly discussed upon their merits, he was 
ready to discuss them. And he believed that his 
own opinions, and those of the Democratic party, 
were the dominant intellectual and moral opinions 
of a vast majority of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Andrew—Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Newburyport is entirely correct, in understandin 
that I undertook to throw down no challenge. 
should be ashamed to challenge any man to a dis- 
cussion, in my public duty. I should never, volun- 
tarily, engage in any controversy upon this floor for 
any mere purpose of display. I certainly never 
should presume to send my challenge to the learned 
gentleman from Newburyport, or any other gentle- 
man honored by his constituency with a seat here, 
for the purpose of engaging in a war of words, But, 
charged with a duty, I undertook to perform it, 
and, according to the measure of my ability, I have 
done so. I was aware, Mr. Speaker, (for the gen- 
tleman from Newburyport has hitherto done what I 
have not ; he has availed himself of other opportu- 
nities presented by the course of business in this 
llouse, to express himself in defence of views enter- 
tained by him upon some of those questions to which 
I have not heretofore had an occasion to advert,) I 
was notified,—was I not already aware of the pub- 
lic aay of that gentleman—l was notified already, 
as were the various members of this House, of the 
opinions entertained by the senior Representative 
from Newburyport. 

It was not, therefore, for the pu of chal- 
lenge, or of founding a discussion, that I took the 
liberty of occupying some portion of your time. 
It was for the purpose of getting before the House 
a few of those thoughts which had not yet re- 
ceived a proper opportunity for presentation.— 
And in order that it might be understood by my 
constituents, and by the common constituents of 
us all, that there were members upon this floor 
who were willing to avail themselves of proper 
occasions, and reasonable opportunities, to give 
utterance to opinions, ay, and to sentiments, to 
*emotions’ even, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, in which they concur with a vast majority of 
the intelligent, educated and refined of the de- 
seendants of the Puritans. I accept the gen- 
tleman’s definition of their charactey—his de- 
scription of them, as men as a society.— 
The gentleman from Newburyport may be right, 


Y\in what he affirms of the grand sum total of 


opinion entertained by all the diverse classes of 
men who make up the citizens of the Federal 
Union—I am not. prepared to contradict him upon 
that, I have not taken the census of their opinion, I 
do not know but that he may find it to be true when 
he shall have counted the votes, that the majority 
of the people now entitled to vote in America be- 
lieve in the dogmas of what, for want of a better and 
shorter phrase, I will call Buchananism—perhaps 
they do—yet the people of Massachusetts never did, 
and they never will. Inspired by that sentiment which 
drove them across the stormy seas, and impelled 
them to build a home in the wilderness, because 
they could not be free elsewhere in their own native 
seats according to their own conception of freedom, 
and consistently with the inspirations of their reli- 
gion, they will-adhere to this very protest against 
the doctrines which the gentleman so ably main- 
tained on the floor of the House and elsewhere, 
though all the world shall be arrayed against them. 
And that same intelligence, that same understand- 
ing, that same sincerity of conviction, that same fixed 
yurpose, that same defiance of consequences, which 
as forever marked the Massachusetts character, 
will lead them, I venture to predict, to adhere for- 
ever, to adhere to-morrow, and the next day, and in 
the next campaign-—and when all political campaigns 
shall have magento, A that time shall ever come. 
And he who writes the history of America in a 
better hour than this, may point out to admiring 
mankind results as beautiful, as vast, as real, 
brought about by these very denounced protestants 











at my hands, I having been charged with the duty 


of presenting to this honorable House, the memorial | 


of men who felt afflicted in their souls, as they are 
crossed in their interests and cut down in their 





against the dogmas of slavery, as those described by 
our own Massachusetts Bancroft, flowing from the 
opinions, doctrines, sentiments, and the whole his- 
tory and character of Colonial Massachusetts. 


rights, hy the supposed adjudication of the highest | [his year is a chiid of that year—now more than 
tribunal known to the American laws. They are} two centuries and a quarter gone by—which saw 


humble men, Mr. Speaker; they are men of sable 
hue, of African origin, and I suppose, of servile 
descent. But they are men. The officers of that 
meeting, whose names are borne upon the memorial | 
I had the honor of laying upon your table, are men 
—not merely persons bearing the form of humanity, 
but they are men—not men in any generic sense 
simply, but men in a positive sense, in the possession 
of the positive qualities of manhood, known to me, 
most of them, personally—immediate constituents 
of my own—some of them men, who, against all the 
discouragements which beset their unfortunate race, 
in the controversy of life, have so far conquered as 
to become the honest acquirers of an honorable com- 
petence,—men who, in despite of most untoward 
circumstances, have become able to do—what a very 
large proportion of our own white native citizens, 
in many parts of our country, cannot do—can read 
the Gospels and the Constitution in their vernacular 
tongue, and can write their names in legible, clerkly 
characters, to the memorial they present. They are 
men of reputation among those who know them ; 
all of them I believe to be entirely worthy, honest, 
respectable. 


True, they are black. Yes, sir, but the treaty of | 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, annexing Mexican 
territory to our possessions, added Indians, black 
men, mulattoes, mestizoes, and quadroons, men o 
all denominations, of all origins, of all colors, and 
of no color, without training, without education, 
to the proud list of American freemen and American 
citizens. So did the purchase of Louisiana ; so did 
the purchase of Florida add black men, and mulatto 


the Mayflower dancing upon the waves of Plymouth 
Bay, freighted with a cargo of humanity, small by 
the count, but with an infinite cargo of truth and of 
destiny. I care not how small may be the minority 
with which to-day I am associated in the opinions [ 
have the happiness to own. The sun of that morn- 
ing begins to dawn—I see its foreshine already on 
the mountain-tops—when they will be accepted and 
justified by the great heart and intellect of regen- 
erated America. [Warm applause from the floor 
and galleries. } 





JUDGE LORING REMOVED---MESSAGE OF 
i GOV. BANKS. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Executive Department, Council Chamber, 
Boston, March 19, 1858. , 
To the House of Representatives : 

An address of both houses of the Legislature was 
presented to me yesterday, by a committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose, requesting the removal of Ed- 
ward Greeley Loring trom the office of Judge of 
Probate for the county of Suffolk. The reasons 
which moved the Legislatare to this request were 
not stated in the address. The power given to the 
executive department of the government, upon ad- 
dress of both houses of the Legislature, for the re- 
moval of notaries public, officers commissioned to 
command in the militia, and all judicial officers, is a 

wer given without qualification, and its exercise 
is entrusted solely to the discretion of the legislative 





men, and men of ail colors and complexions, and 
origins, to the category of American citizens. 

rave various treaties with our Indian tribes admit- | 
ted men of tawney hue, uncultivated and unlettered | 
men, simply upon the ground of their — the! 
habits of white men—to the position of American | 
citizens. 

This war, made by the Court for political purposes | 
by Presidents and Cabinets, upon colored men, is no | 
war declared against race. It is not a war against | 
color, nor a war against race, nora demonstration in | 
the interest of white men. It is a war against Free- | 
dom. It is a demonstration in behalf of human ‘ont 
vitude. It is an operation commenced in the inter-| 
est of slavery, as a political power, an anomalous | 
political power in the Republic ; and as such, it be- 
comes the American people to meet it, to denounce } 
it, to defy it, to overthrow it, if possibl:, at the! 
threshold. And it is because of the earnestness | 
with which [ hold that, conviction, that I have dared | 
to trespass upon the time of the House to-day. 

And I conclude, then, Mr. Speaker, with repeat- | 
ing the motion with which I had the honor to ac- 
company the presentation of this memorial. I move. 
that it be printed, and referred to your Committee 
on Federal Relations. I know not, sir, that this 
House or this Legislature can do much that will Le 
effectual, in answer to the prayer. But pig can at 
least hear it. Because I fear you can do little in| 
proper answer to the prayer, I desire that their tes- | 
timony may be read and heard by this House. If 
they have asked that which it would be impossible 
for this Legislature to grant, inexpedient, unlawfal | 
perhaps, they have proved to you haw terrible is the’ 
wound under which they smart, mining even now | 
in the grateful heart of their patriotism. 

Mr. Cushing, of Newburyport, referred to the 
contents of the petition, and said that its prayers, 
might well, in due time, be subject to discussion in | 
the House. But the gentleman from Boston had 
made a motion to print them the occasion of a 
meditated, and most eloquent and excellent speech, 
upon certain relations of one of those prayers. He 
himself entertained opposite opinions. But if he 
were to follow the gentleman from Boston, he must 
follow him in the two alternatives,—holding as he 
had that the Supreme Court had adjudicated noth- 
ing, yet denouncing the opinions of members of the 
Coart. If nothing had been adjudicated, what 
cause for emotion? If an adjudication had 
made, the question of law is not to be argued here 
in a hasty speech. 

To do justice to the issues ted by the gen- 
tleman from Boston—he would not say the challenge, 
for he did not think he was to it in that 
light,—he, Mr. C., would say that the Demo- 
cratic party did not hold itself bound by any 
opinion of the President, And he protested against 
ihe esmuaption of superior intelligence and morality, 





and executive branches of the government. 

But, inasmuch as other constitutional modes of pro- 
cedure have been established, to which recourse may 
be bad in cases of misconduct and maladministration 
in office, and which adm:t of more extended oppor- 
tunities of justification or defence, I am led to the 
conclusion that the Legislature has had regard in 
this case to the incompatibility of offices, held by 
the Judge of Probate for the county of Suffolk, 
whose removal from office is yes The ex 
diency of providing by constitutional and legislative 
enactments, that certain offices of state governments 
are incompatible with other and similar offices under 
the government of the United States, is maintained 
by the example of our own, asit is by that of other 
state governments. 

An act of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, 

on the 2lst day ot May, 1855, establishes 
and declares that certain offices under the govern- 
ment of the United States are incompatible with 
offices of honor, emolument and trust in this Com- 
monwealth. Under that act, and especially under 
the 13th section of the act, it must be conceded 
that the office of Judge of Probate is incompatible, 
except for a limited term, with the office of United 
States Commissioner, under the acts of Congress 
‘respecting fugitives from justice, and persons es- 
eaping from the service of their masters,’ 

Ye is not material that the incompatibility of offi- 
ces may have been declared subsequent to the crea- 
tion of the Court, or the appointment of the incum- 
bent officer. It is well established by legislative 
precedents, that a Court which is created hy legisla- 
tive we be changed at the will of the 
Legislature, both as regards its jurisdiction and its 
officers. 

So far as the statute of 1855, ch. 489, affects the 
judge who is made the subject of the address, it is 
simply to declare that a judicial officer of this Com- 
monwealth shall not hold, at the same time, the of- 
fice of United States Commissioner, which has been 
held by the courts in this State, and of the United 
States, to bein the nature ofa judicial office, entertain 
no doubt of the power of the Legislature to establish 
this incompatibility of — employments; and 
to this extent, at least, I consider its exercise emi- 
nently wise and just. It is neither for the interest 
of the people of the United States nor of this 
Commonwealth, that the same persons should be 


been | invested at the same time with judicial authority 


under the Federal and State governments. 

This principle of incompatibility of offices is fully 
recognized in the Constitution, and in the legislative 
acts of the Commonwealth, and having been em- 
bodied in the act of 1855, to —_ I have referred, 
the le of the State have thought it proper that 
it Pe. be observed. The Judge of Brokate for 
the county of Suffolk, entertaining a different view 
of his rights and duties to the government and peo- 


ple, has neglected to comply with the provisions of 
the statute. 

Different legislatures have, by address to the exe- 
cutive branch of the government, requested his re- 
moval from an office which he thus held in contra- 
vention of law, and without signal effort for its 
modification or repeal ; as often as the Legislature 
has requested his removal, he has re-asserted his 
and position, conscientiously I have no 
doubt, and firmly, in language which I cannot in- 
terpret otherwise than as manifesting a fixed resolu- 
tion to disregard and in effect to nullify a statute 
provision of the Commonwealth. 

For this reason—no official opinion of his entering 
into my consideration of the question, and no offi- 
cial act constituting an element in the judgment I 
have formed—upon address of both houses of the 
Legislature constitutionally presented, and with con- 
sent of the Council, I have removed Edward Greeley 
Loring from the office of Judge of Probate for the 
county of Suffolk. — 

My attention having been thus ealled by the Le- 
gislature to the statute of the 2Ist of May, 1855, 
to which I have referred, I should fail in my duty 
did I not request the reconsideration of some of its 
provisions, with a view to their materia! modifi- 
cation and amendment. 

Under a government so entirely free as our own, 
there is sometimes danger that in moments of excite- 
ment, a desire for the protection of personal rights 
may incite us to forgetfulness, and even disregard of 
other rights of citizens and the State. The judg- 
ment of every man must compel him, theoretically 
at least, to acknowledge the superiority of political 
institutions, which spring from and represent the 

ple over every other form of government. But 
it is quite possible tMat, in practice, considerate men 
may be led to distrust the ultimate success, and dis- 
credit the justice of such governments, because of 
their natural tendency to the disregard of equally 
important rights of different classes of men. 

a statute which is professedly framed to secure 
the rights of persons, especial care should be taken 
that no limitation of power should be permanently 
established that are not essential to the great purpose 
of the act itself. To all provisions of the act of 1855, 
to which I have referred, which are essential to the 
protection of the rights and liberties of the people 
of Massachusetts, under the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth, and of the United States, I cheer- 
fully give my assent. 

In my judgment, it is not only expedient but nec- 
essary for the government of the United States, as 
well as of the separate States, that, in practice and 
in legislation, it should be declared to be incompetent 
for the same person at the same time to exercise ju- 
dicial authority under Federal and State governments. 
The delicate lines of power that mark the separation 
of State and Federal jurisdiction absolutely demands 
that the judicial functions of the two governments 
should not be represented in the same officer. 

To so much of the statate of 1855 as makes it in- 
compatible for a judicial officer of this Common- 
wealth to hold a judicial office under the govern- 
ment of the United States, or that of United States 
Commissioner, I think no well-founded objection can 
be taken. 

But I do not think it necessary that this incom- 
patibility of employments should he extended to 
officers whose duties are chiefly ministerial, rather 
than judicial, as justices of the peace or attorneys 
at law, to officers of the militia, or to various other 
persons, who may be said, in the language of the 
act, to hold offices ‘ of honor, trust, or emolument 
under the laws of this Commonwealth.’ 

No incapacity to hold office, and no disqualifiea- 
tion to receive appointments, should be pronounced 
against its citizens, except upon grounds of public 
necessity. Such necessity does not exist, in my 
judgment, with regard to the offices last named, neither 
will the exercise of the power avail anything what- 
ever against the legislative, executive or judicial 
authority of the United States. 

If it be the pur of this Commonwealth to 
impress upon individuals or States its opinions, its 
object should be not to restrict, but to enlarge the 


The message having been read, Mr. Andrew, of 
Boston, moved that it be referred to a special commit- 
tee of five on the part of the House, with such as the 
Senate may join; whereupon, Mr. Cushing, of New- 
buryport, rose and made a characteristic speech, de- 
claring that ‘ the sworn enemies of the Constitution— 
they who, for a religion of love, had adopted a reli- 
gion of hate—who, in their professed love of the black 
man, had allowed their emotions to degenerate into 
demoniac hatred of white men’—had succeeded. In 
a lugubrious tone, but with an affected solemnity 
of manner, he exclaimed, ‘The deed is done!’ 
‘AMEN!’ shouted the Methodist member from the 
Cape, Mr. Dodge of Chatham, in a stentorian voice 
and with all possible unction, eliciting such explo- 
sions of laughter and bursts of applause as required 
all the Speaker’s energy with his mallet for some 
time to restore order.. Even Mr. Cushing was discon- 
certed, and compelled to join in the general hilarity. 
Recovering himself, he proceeded to say that Judge 
Loring was the first victim of a judicial officer in these 
United States ‘to the execution of his conscientious 
convictions of his sworn duty to the Constitution’— 
a statement utterly at variance with the truth; for 
he was removed for wilfully violating a law of the 
Commonwealth which he was bound to obey. From 
this act, Mr. Cushing prognosticated that the next 
blow would be struck at the judicial and constitution- 
al independence of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—referring to Senator Seward’s proposition for 
a reconstruction of the U. 8S. Supreme Court on a more 
just and popular basis. He expressed his gratifica- 
tion, however, that Gov. Banks had proposed to strike 
out several provisions of the Personal Liberty Bill, in 
accordance with his own views—adding, 

* As an humble private, as I now am, in the ranks 
of the militia of this Commonwealth, I am prepared 
upon all occasions to receive my orders for the per- 
formance of duty,—as a posse comitatus at any com- 
mand of the Sheriff of this Commonwealth, or of the 
Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, or of the 
commander-in-chief of the militia of Massachusetts,— 
I should be prepared to receive my orders from any 
of those proper legal authorities for the performance 
of my duty in the ranks, regardless of any prohibitory 
provision in that pretended statute of the State.’ 
Joun A. AnpreEw, Esq. replied to Mr. Cushing ina 
speech that electrified the House—as follows :— 


SPEECH OF JOHN A. ANDREW, ESQ. 


Mr. Speaker, when I rose to make a motion to re- 
fer the message of his Excellency—which I thought 
the appropriate motion for the occasion—I did not 
su that I was to awaken the echoes of this 
hall by a — debate ; much less that I, in the 
extreme infirmity of my own health, this morning, 
should find it needful to engage in one. But some 
of the language, and some of the thoughts, also, of 
the distinguished gentleman from Sa de- 
mand of me, perhaps, a single word of repiy. 

I have been struck with admiration at the dexter- 
ity with which the gentleman has been endeavoring 
to steer between his dissatisfactions and his griefs, 
upon the one side, and his expected exultation upon 
the other. (Laughter.) As to the latter part of the 
message of his Excelleney the Governor, if I rightly 





thing in it with which to differ. The gentleman 
and myself do not misunderstand the earlier part of 
the address, in which, as he expresses it, * the deed 
|is done :’ and when our friend from the Cape shout- | 
{ed ‘Amen!’ amid the acelamations of the hall, UT) 
thought his voice was only the first of the hundred | 
thousand voices which will take up the shout, and | 
ring it, echoing and re-echoing, from the hills of 
Berkshire to the sands of the bay. 

It is no triumph, Mr. Speaker, of any party, of 
any faction in the Commonwealth, as the gentleman 











legal capacity and power of its people. It cannot 
be assumed upon any just principle, thatevery citizen 
of Massachusetts who shall hold the office of United 
States Commissioner will feel bound, because he is in 
sympathy with its sentiments or possesses the confi- 
dence of the people, harshly to adjudge every fact 
against the personal liberty of every suppliant for 
justice, or to interpret the provisions of every act of 
the general government as within its constitutional 
wer. 

It cannot justly be assumed, without proof, that 

the protection of the rights of any stranger requires 
that a disqualification for holding office shall be pro- 
nounced against all those who sympathize with, and 
possess the confidence of the people of the State, or 
that every semblance and symbol of authority shall 
be pressed by our own act into the hands of those 
who sympathize neither with the fugitive nor the 
State. Still less is it to be assumed, that there can 
never be a change in the administration of the gen- 
eral government, or in the construction of its stat- 
utes. 
The Constitution of the Commonwealth confers 
upon the Governor, with the consent of the Council, 
upon address of both Houses of the Legislature, 
authority to remove civil and military offieers.— 
Through all amendments of the organic law, this 
provision has remained without limitation or change, 
and enables the peopie to carry into full and imme- 
diate effect, against any officer of the government, 
that provision of the Bill of Rights which deelares 
that ‘ in order to prevent those who are vested with 
authority from becoming oppressors, the people have 
a right at such periods and in such manner as they 
shall establish by their frame of government, to 
cause these public officers to return to private life.’ 

In different sections of the act of 1855, chapter 
489, there is an attempt to set forth reasons or facts 
which will justify succeeding legislatures in the im- 

hment of public officers, or their removal by ad- 
a It is manifest that no Legislature can en- 


large or restrict the power of removal or a 
e dis- 


ment, which the Constitution refers solely to t 
cretion of each succeeding Legislature. I suggest 
the inquiry if such provisions of this act should not 
be repealed. 

The eleventh section of the act provides that any 

m who shall act as counsel or attorney for any 
claimant of any alleged fugitive from service or la- 
bor, shall be deemed to have resigned any commis- 
sion from the Commonwealth that he may possess, 
and he shall therefore be incapacitated from appear- 
ing as counsel or attorney in the courts of this Com- 
monwealth. 

It appears to me that this provision indicates a 
distrust, on the part of the people, not only of the 
courts but also of the ~— profession, which has 
no just foundation, and that it is inconsistent with 
the dignity as it is with the professional traditions 
of the State with which, in this connection, the illus- 
trious names of Adams and Quincy are inseparably 
associated. 

The Constitution provides that the Governor of 
the Commonwealth for the time being shall be Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of all 
the military forces of the State by sea and land, and 
the statute gon to the Governor, and also to other 
military and civil officers, authority to call out the 
militia in cases of war, insurrection, tumults or 
mobs, and every subordinate officer and private is re- 
quired to obey orders thus issued, upon Ity of 
being cashiered or subjected to other punishment by 
fine and imprisonment. 

The act of 1855, ch. 489, sec. 16, declares that 
any member of the volunteer militia who shall act 
in any manner in the seizure, detention or rendition 
of any person for the reason that he is claimed as a 
fugitive from service or labor, ‘ shall be punished b 
a fine of not less than one thousand, and not presi 
ing two thousand dollars, and by imprisonment in 
the State Prison for not less than one, nor more 
than two years.’ 

There is in these different provisions of the Con- 
stitution and laws, a divided duty, which it is im- 
possible for the subordinate officer and soldier to re- 
cognize and perform. Every order issued from this 
department of the age ot to the military forces 
of the State must be obeyed. : 

I recommend, therefore, that the statute be so 
amended as to relieve subordinate officers and privates 
of the volunteer militia from the heav ties to 
which they are subjected by the provisions of the 
16th section, and that such legislation as shall be 
deemed necessary for the public welfare, in this re- 
gard, shall be made effective by limiting the power 
of military and civil officers, in calling out the 
militia in cases of invasion, insurrection or popular 
tumult, or in such other cases as the may 
deem expedient. 

I present these considerations to the Legislature 
upon this important subject with great deference, 
and respectfully request such attention thereto as 
the advanced state of public business will permit. 





NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


from Newburyport would lead the country to be- 
lieve. It is not a triumph of passion momentarily 

excited by passionate emotions, even though those 
| emotions are stirred up by just thoughts and honest 

purposes and correct judgments. It is the result of 
no momentary effurt. It is the result of three years 
of consistent, determined, and at last successful, 
struggle to defend the rights and honor of our own | 
Massachusetts—the rights and the honor of one of 
the sovereign States of this confederacy. 

_Now, at last, after three repetitions of their re- 
quest by the representatives of the people, the Gov- | 
ernor of the Commonwealth, acceding to an inter- 
pretation of the law, aeceding to an interpretation | 
of public policy—ot constitutional public policy— | 
with which the gentleman from Newburyport will not | 
differ, which the gentleman from Newburyport has 
not and will not deny to be correct—correct in point | 
of law, correct and true in point of constitutional-| 








ity ; the Constitution of the United States itself be- | 
ing the common arbiter of us all—I say a Governor 
of the Commonwealth has, at last, had the courage | 
to accomplish the deed, to vindicate the law of Mas- | 
sachusetts—the constitutional law of Massachusetts ; 
to vindicate the policy of the Commonwealth ; to 
assert and vindicate the will (legislatively express-— 
ed) of the people of the Commonwealth—and to es- | 
tablish an im ble barrier between the judicial 
departments of this combined, mixed government of 
ours, State and federal, and thereby to aid the pur- 
pose and policy and object of that Personal Liberty 
act of 1855, which has just passed under the sharp 
criticism of the gentleman to whom I have the hon- 
or to reply. It would be extraordinary, Mr. Speak- 
er, if, man act of legislation combining so many 
particulars, and spread out through so many sections 
as the act of 1855, there should be nothing open to 
| just remark and criticism. But when the Governor 
\of the Commonwealth, in obedience to the policy of 
that act, in obedience to the scheme and system of 
State administration marked out and first placed 
upon the statute book of the State by that act, and 
in obedience to the leading idea of that act, profes- 
— allegiance to the principles admitted to be 
embodied and expressed in the Personal Liberty Law, 
to the grand object of the law itelf, ‘ to preserve 
and protect the liberties of the le of Massachu- 
setts ;’ when the Governor, from the high post of 
his responsibility and his power, obedient to the 
will of the people, and obedient to the request of 
the Legislature, performs a high and solemn acr, in 
conformity with the very letter as well as the scope 
and meaning and pu of the statute, I think no 
member of the opposition on this floor need plume 
himself with any high hopes as to what is to be 
the policy of Massachusetts or of her Governor here- 
after. I tell you, that the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, and the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, and the people of this Commonwealth, are 
all at one. There is one sentiment pervading this 
great heart of Massachusetts, and that is, the sen- 
timent of Liberty. There is one pu which an- 
imates and inspires every heart, and that is the pur- 
yea to preserve and protect Liberty. There is one 

ope, and that is, the hope of the final success and 
triumph of just judgment and sound reason over 
that daring conspi between a few Southern 
‘ fire-eaters,’ who, in 1850, inspired the Fugitive 
Slave Act of that unfortunate year, and that com- 
bination of Whigs and Democrats—from the 
North—who found it needful to bow down as Issa- 
char, in the prophecy, ‘like the strong ass,’ be- 
neath the ba (laughter) which they have found, 
already, too heavy to bear—already too heavy to 
bear. If any gentleman on this floor expects that 
one single provision of that infernal statute shall 
ever become, for a single moment, other than ha- 
ted by Massachusetts, [ reply to him in the words 
of the poet : 


‘Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but our madness speaks ; 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 


This administration of the Federal Government— 
those t and splendid intellects, as well as the 
lesser lights that surround and support it—(and in 
the first category, I have the happiness now, as I 
always have done, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
our friend from Newburyport)—may adhere to that 
Fugitive Slave Bill, if they choose. They may make 
it a part of the policy of this administration—as it 
was a part of the policy of the last, which has 
gone down to the dust, ‘ unwept, unhonored and 
unsung ’ ; and as it was a part of the policy of that 
administration which immediately edt sew f it, and 
which died in the throes of its parturition. (Laugh- 
ter.) They may go on, They may achieve ot 
triumphs, if you please, Pe rae | by temporary 
and momentary success, over the liberties of the 
people. They may ride rough shod over freedom in 
the territories, backed up by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, com of nine men, nearly all 
of them packed on to that bench by the Slave Power 
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our eloquent and able friend from Newburyport 


although he found ample time, 


in the exercise of 


that diligence in which hardly a man on earth coms 
in competition with him, to denounce Demoeratie 
and Freesoil coalitions in Massachusetis, ade for 


the purpose of protecting the liberties of the poo 
—and to ‘crush out,’ by a pronunciamenty j 


perp, 


sued 


from the office of the Attorney General, in Was. 
ington, the coalition of Freesoilism and Democracy, 


he found no time, no fit occasion, to issue ay 


'¥ edict 


against that combination of Whigs and National 
Democrats who placed their hoofs upon the neck of 
Woodbury Davis, justice of the Supreme Judiciy| 
Court of Maine, whose only offence it was, that by 
decided in favor of one sheriff of the county of (yp. 
berland, instead of another person claiming to be 
sheriff of the same county. By means of that 


moval, they interjected into the office of sheriff of " 


that county a man whose politics were agreeable 
the Federal Administration, and ejaculated out of 


apprehend it in the reading, I shall not find any | ove dthe Pec i 


ral Administration of which the dis. 


tinguished gentleman from Newburyport was 4 
member. [ 
not been denounced to this day, unless the cloouent 
speech just made by the gentleman from New)ury. 
port is to be considered as an act of late repentance 
of the omission. (Laughter.) 

I was glad to hear him procl. im his allegiany 
and duty as a citizen of Massachusetts. 1 doubt ny 


he will always perform his duties—uniess he forges | 


That act was not denounced then : jt has 


them, as he did in the case of Judge Davis. 
I was rejoiced to have the Governor of Massichu- 


setts put every body in mind that he is to-day om | 
scious of his 


ywer as Sapreme Comuander of all 


the forces of the Commonwealth ; and if Nathan 
P. Banks holds on—as I pray to God he may doi 
some time after the year 1858 shall have gone to the 
ashes of the past, so long as he remembers ani & 
termines to execute his power, I care but little what 
acts you place upon the statute-books of Massichu- 
setts, or what acts you erase from them, which wer 
drawn and 
present, and for quite a different administration 


for quite a different age than the 


| than the one under which we have now the hayyi- 
| ness to live. 


(Applause. ) 
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laughter.) 
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Friday morning, at half-past eleven o'clock, ™ 
following document was issued from the office © : 
Secretary of State, and placed in the hands of Sie 
Clark, who immediately served it upon Mr. Lenn 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSET!S 
To all persons to whom these presents may com 


Whereas, we did heretofore assign and consti 
Edward G., Loring, 
folk, Judge of Probate for our county “st 
cording to the tenor of the commission grave’ ® 
him for that p “a 
of the Legislature did, on the 18th day of Marc) - 
rent, address His Excellency the Governor the 10 
lowing terms :— 

‘The two branches of the Legislature, "0" 
Court assembled, respectfully request that your © 
cellency would be pleased, with the consent © | 
Council, to remove Edward Greeley Loring 
office of Judge of Probate for the county of Suffot 
Therefore know ye, that in ‘ 
Address of the two Houses of the Legislature, o 


| issued out of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
chusetts, to take into his possession (in order tht 
the question of his freedom or slavery may be tr) 
aman who, on the soil of Massachusetts, wus @ 
actual possession of his freedom up to the timed 
his seizure—prima facie, presumptively free—by d 
the traditions, all the maxims of the law, in wt 
country where civilized man dwells under the eg 
and protection of law—and when the Sheriff of | 
county calls upon the posse comitatus to assist in th 
| service of that writ, and when the Governor orl 
out the troops to protect that officer in the perfm 
ance of his duty, I expect the pleasure of marc 
| shoulder to shoulder with my learned friend fn 
wburyport. (Laughter and applause.) 
[The Speaker here stated that the usual hovr fi 
adjournment had arrived, and suggested that 
Andrew should finish his remarks in the aftero® 
There was a very general call from all parts 0! 
house of ‘ Go on,’ ‘ 
Mr. Speaker, I had about finished ; and with the 
permission of the House, will close these broken ™ 
marks with a single word. 
of the gentleman from Newburyport, that fhe ded 
is done! 


done quickly! (Loud laughter and applause.) 
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the glorious Hall of your fathers, and proclaim, in 
tones of thunder, that you will be free! that fanati- 
cism shall no longer reign—that white men are su- 
preme—that Massachusetts shall be regenerated.— 
Governor Banks once said, ‘ Let the Union slide!’ 
What say you, citizens of Massachusetts? 

The author of this vulgar and supremely ludicrous 
placard is not known; but as it fully expresses the 
spirit and feelings of the ‘Hon.’ Caleb Cushing, the 
editors of the Post and Courier, and others of that 
stripe, its paternity may be safely traced in that di- 
rection. Its bombastic language excited infinite merri- 
ment among the throngs attracted to give it a peru- 
sal. As to a meeting in Faneuil Hall, to sustain 
Judge Loring in his lawless conduct as against the 
people of Massachusetts, we should like to see the men 
come forward, who are so lost to all decency and self- 
re«pect, so demoralized and demented, so profligate 
and desperate, as to dare to place their names on the 
record of history as his advocates and defenders. He 
may well exclaim, ‘ Save me from my friends!’ 

eee: a nae 
THE NEXT THING TO BE DONE. 

The people of Massachusetts, through a growing 
abhorrence of slavery, have decreed—first, as against 
the Fugitive Slave Law, that no person arrested in 
this State as a fugitive slave shall be condemned or 
returned, except by jury trial; and, secondly, thas no 
Slave Commissioner shall hold any office in the gift 
of the Commonwealth. The next thing to be done,— 
and to its accomplishment the united efforts of all 
true friends of freedom must be directed with irre- 
sistible energy and determination,—is, to decree that 
no human being shall be put on trial in this State, 
before any tribunal, to determine whether he is the 
property of another; that it shall be a criminal act 
to institute any such suit; and that every fugitive 
slave shall instantly be transformed into a freeman as 
soon as he touches the soil of Massachusetts. No 
Slave Commissioner must be allowed to exist among 
us; there must be no more slave hunts in all our bor- 
ders; there must be no more fleecing to Canada to find 
a refuge from the pursuer; the claim of property in 


| man, in all cases, must be resented with indignation, 


Lis donc.’ And what a stirring up there | 
e pro-slavery serpents and wild beasts, both 
ut of the What spitting | 
what shaking of rattles, what howlings of | 


Commonwealth ! 
of venom, 
»! They may rage, and foam, and menace, and | 
ant 0 ‘strike with their poisonous fangs ; they 
. aw their tongues for pain,’ and twist in agony | 
rpions surrounded by fire; but they are safely | 
caved end chained—the days of their power are gone | 
f ‘ »—*He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh,’ | 


rik PROPLE SHALL HAVE THEM IN DERISION.— | 
here we have copied some of the comments of | 

_ (edited by a purchased, mercenary tool of | 
slave oligarchy, whose hand every decent man | 
refuse to touch,) the Courier, (conducted by a} 
enant scribblers, whose contempt for | 
natehed only by their measureless conceit, ) | 
9 Journal, (true to its calculating, sordid, hun- 


h spirit,)—showing into what spasms they have | 


t thrown on seeing the laws of Massachusetts vin- 
l, the voice of the people obeyed, and a law- | 
s Judge 


nut the Commonwealth under his feet with impunity. | 


made to know that it is not for him to 


In a few days, we shall doubtless obtain the expres- | 
of the Southern journals, together with those | 
satanic democratic presses generally, in regard | 
t this removal; and these will furnish a rich supply | 
hat department of villany in Our paper, the ‘ Re- | 
ze of Oppression.’ 
‘The deed is done.’ The knowledge of it elicits 
the warmest congratulations of the friends of freedom | 
versally. It will increase the moral power of the | 
State, serve to exalt its character, carry dismay into 
the ranks of the enemy, and indicate to the South 
The ‘Amen’ 


that the rod of her power is broken. 


{ the Cape Cod Representative will be echoed by 
millions of voices at the North; for, though it has | 
only a Probate Judge on trial, the circumstances 


attending his case have given it an interest and im- 


portance in every State in the Union, because of its | 
: A . | 
relation to the tremendous struggle now going on in | 


the land between Liberty and Slavery for complete | 
ipremac Vy. 

Of the message of Gov. Banks, the Post says—* It | 
is muddy, equivocal, evasive in thought, confused, | 
illogical, unartist-like in expression: it reads like the | 
production of a tyro, who had no ideas to announce,’ | 
ke, ‘There is one part of it, at least, which even the 
Post must admit isin good plain English. It is as 
follows :—*‘ Upon address of both houses of the Legis- 
lature, constitutionally presented, and with consent of | 
the Council, J have removed Edward Greeley Loring | 
from the office of Judge of Probate for the County of | 
Suffolk.’ Had all the other portions of the message 
been expressed in an unknown tongue, it would have | 
been of ne consequence. We admit that, as a whole, 
it is lacking in directness of purpose and clearness of 
expression, like every thing that emanates from that | 
quarter, either through a cautious and diplomatic | 

icy, or because Gov. Banks is deficient in literary 
skill and taste. It is much to be regretted that he} 
umends, in such a connection and at such a time, 


any modification of the Personal Liberty Bill; for it | 


weakens the force of his official act, and has an ap- | 

. . oa tk | 
pearance of wishing to conciliate a spirit that deserves | 
no quarter. This recommendation, on his part, is 


wholly gratuitous; and as it proposes, virtually, to | 
facilitate the capturing of slaves in Massachusetts, by 
removing the prohibitions now laid to prevent slave- | 
catching complicity, we trust it will not be favorably 
At the heel of 


urded 
the session, there is no time to act upon a subject of | 


by the present Legislature. 


h vast importance. 
On ‘Tuesday last, an immense handbill was posted | 
throughout the city, headed with an American eagle, | 
posite whose open beak was represented a carica- | 
tured negro in grotesque attitude, purporting to be | 
‘Portrait of the Distinguished Counsel, whose | 


glowing eloguence moved the Gin-eral Court to as- 
sert the Dignity of the People.’ 
patriotic,” and in the true high-falutin’, spread-ea- | 


It was distressingly | 


gle, border-ruffian style—as follows :— 
JUDGE LORING HAS BEEN REMOVED t) 


‘THE DEED IS DONE!’ 

Men of Boston! Citizens of Massachusetts ! 
rs of our Glorious Union! «The deed is done!’ } 
the first great blow of fanaticism has been struck! | 
An upright and just Judge of our Commonwealth has 

The enemies of the Union are triumphant. | 
son sits unmasked in our Legislative Halls. Nul- 
‘cation is rampant in Massachusetts. Abolitionism 
8s our General Court, and ‘the Union sliding’ 

‘overnor obeys its edicts. Men of Massachusetts ! 
the honor of our ancient and beloved Commonweaith 
. en stained; her fair fame has been tarnished ; | 
her ¢ ae position in the family of States has been 
euraded ; 


Lov- 


lr 
t 


utr 


her high reputation has been vitally at- | 
ked; the + Bill of Rights’ has been violated; the | 
‘om of our Judiciary no longer exists. 
Men of Massachusetts! White Men of Massachu- | 
setts! Will you submit to be trampled on by the en- 
“mics of your race? Will you longer permit the fa- 
hatical lovers of the black man to oppress you and 
Gegrate you? Are you ready to yield the influence 


tthe Anglo-Saxon, and submit to that of the Afri- 
can? Has not the time arrived for you to assert your 
Supremacy ? ré 


( 


‘\tizens of Boston and Massachusetts! Are you 
no 


‘onger citizens of the United States? Are you no 
longer proud of the flag which is floating in every 
port in the world, and proclaiming to the nations of 
the earth the power and glory of the Republic? Has 
the love of the country which your fathers gave you 
Srown cold? Has your patriotism vanished? Is 
your nationality gone? Are you ready to allow your 
belove d Commonwealth to be placed in hostility to 
“ne Union? Are you ready to endorse the motto and 
the watchwords of the Abolitionists, that ‘the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell!’ Shall men who utter 
such sentiments govern you? If not—if the love of 
your country is still warm in your hearts—if the fires 
of patriotism still burn in your breasts—then arise in 
your strength, and open the 


OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY, 





rejected with abhorrence, and regarded as blasphemy. 
And this is only saying, that Massachusetts must be 
true to the first article of her Bill of Rights, and see 
that it is thoroughly executed. It reads thus :— 

‘ Article 1. ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL, 
and have certain natural, essential, and inherent 
rights, among which may be reckoned the right of 
enjoying and defending their lives and liberties, ac- 
quiring, possessing and protecting property; and, in 
fine, that of seeking and obtaining their safety and 
happiness.’ 

To support and enforce this declaration of rights, 
the Executive, Judicial and Legislative bodies of this 
Commonwealth are obliged to take a solemn oath. 
How much better is it than perjury to consent to the 
hunting of slaves on our soil, under these cireum- 
stances? It is time to know, by a direct appeal to 
every man and woman in Massachusetts, who is for 
granting this license to hunt the flying bondman any 
It must be made the test of character. 
Whoever, on any pretence, is for continuing it, let 
the brand of krpnaprer be affixed to him. Under 
the Mosaic dispensation it was commanded—‘ Thou 


longer. 


shalt not deliver unto his master the sertant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him.’ Again, in the 
language of the Jewish prophet—‘ Take counsel, ex- 


| ecute judgment; make thy shadow as the night in 


the midst of the noon-day; hide the outcasts; be- 
wray not him that wandereth ; let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee; be thou a covert to them from the face of 
the spoiler.’ Shall less than this be said or done in 
this Commonwealth, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion? This, then, is the work to be accomplished— 
to make the soil of Massachusetts as free as that of 
Canada or Great Britain to every fugitive slave, ‘ Con- 
stitution or no Constitution, Union or no Union.’ 
We wit vo rT! 

The satanic Courier holds the people of Massachu- 
setts in the following disgraceful estimation, and ex- 
hibits a fiendish exultation thereat :— 

‘If at this moment a convention of the people of 
Massachusetts were called, and the question were dis- 


tinctly put to them: Will you stay in this Union, 
with the Fugitive Slave Law just as it ts, construed 


and administered as it is, or will you go out of it, and | 


set us for yourselves, nine-tenths of them would vote 
to remain as they are. 

The anti-slavery sentiment of Massachusetts is no 
deep-seated principle, but only a fitful and feverish 
emotion. It is a fire of thorns, with much crackle 
and much flame, but no enduring heat.’ (! !) 

, <i rab 
SPEECH OF THEODORE PARKER. 

Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield street, has just published 
the instructive and able speech delivered before the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, Jan. 29th, 1858, by 
It is entitled ‘The Present 
Aspect of Slavery in America, and the Immediate 
Duty of the North’—two important matters for the 


Turopors Parker. 


serious consideration of all serious-minded men—and 
makes a neat pamphlet of 44 octavo pages. The 
numerous friends and admirers of Mr. Parker, as well 
as the friends of freedom generally, should readily ex- 
haust this edition by purchase and distribution. 

We are glad to see Mr. Parker urging upon the 
Republican party the occupancy of higher and broad- 
He says—‘ The whole policy of the Re- 
We must attack sla- 
very—slavery in the Territories, slavery in the District, 
and above all, slavery in the slave States. Would you 
remove the shadow of atree>? Then down with the 
tree itself! There is no other way.’ This is sound 
advice and a good illustration. But it is as necessary 
for the Republican party to change its principles as it 
is to alter its policy. So long as it is willing to re- 
main in a slaveholding Union, and to give its alle- 


er ground. 
publican party must be changed, 


giance to a pro-slavery Constitution, it can neither 
efficiently nor consistently attack slavery at the South, 
Let it begin its work in this Commonwealth by avow- 
ing its determination to make the soil of Massachu- 


| setts free to every fugitive slave who may come hith- 


er, giving him safety and protection as against every 
claimant and every pursuer; and if this can be done 
only by secession, then, in the name of Heaven, ‘ let 
the Union slide:’ 


—_— — —-- 


SPEECH OF JOHN A. ANDREW, ESQ. 
We commend to the careful perusal of our readers 


the very able and eloquent speech of Jonun A. Ay. | 


prew, Esq., which we have the pleasure to lay before 
them, delivered in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 5th, upon the Memorial of the 
Colored Citizens of Boston, asking for the vindication 


| of their rights, and remonstrating against the Decis- 


ion of the U. 8S. Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 
case. It is a most careful and critical analysis of that 
Decision, reducing it to the minimum of judicial vil- 
lany, and arriving at the conclusion, that the Supreme 
Court has not yet officially declared that free colored 
persons are not citizens of the United States. So in- 
volved and equivocal is the Decision aforesaid, that 
all sorts of interpretations have been placed upon it; 
but we fear that the worst construction of it will in 
the end prevail. 

It is unpardonable that the earnest and solemn Me- 
morial, which Mr. ANprew so ably advocated in part, 
was not printed by the House. 

inning 

te We are requested to state, that the transparen- 
cy representing Crispus Attucks in State street, which 
was suspended from the gallery in Faneuil Hall, on 
the occasion of the 5th of March Festival, was the 
design and gift of Henry Garnet Scott; and also, 
that the centre sign in front of the platform, ‘Com- 
memorative Festival,’ &c., was planned and lettered 
by Ira Nell Gray,—two colored lads, who wished thus 
to testify their interest in the celebration. 





. | from our sphere of labor one who was distinguished 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT ALBA- 
NY. 

The Anti-Slavery Standard, of last week, contains @ 
very full report of the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention which was held in Albany on the 8th and 
9th inst., and we regret that, such is the crowded 
state of our columns, we are unable to publish it. 
It appears to have been a most successful and highly 
interesting occasion. Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syta- 
cuse, presided,—Lydia Mott and Aaron M. Powell 
acting as Vice Presidents. The following isa portion 
of the extended series of resolutions which were dis- 
eussed and adopted :— 


Resolved, That by the late death of our true and 
noble coadjutor, Witi1am H. Torr, has been removed 





for his fidelity to the cause of the enslaved, not Jess 
|than for his devoted and untiring efforts, in public 
| and private, in behalf of the persecuted, proscribed 
| colored man,—his education, social culture, and po- 
litical enfranchisemeut ; one who was widely known 
through his business relations and philanthropic la- 
bors, and as universally respected and esteemed ; who 
was largely endowed with native refinement, and a 
| sense ot gentlemanly propriety; who was unassum- 
ing, but noble ane dignified ; whose spirit was strong- 
ly religious and devotional, yet catholic and liberal 
and one whose life of usefulness and excellence must 
| ever serve us an incentive and model to all who have 
| come within the sphere of his influence. 
| Resolved, That while we believe true religion does 
not, cannot sanction or apologize for slavery, but is 
ever, when applied, a most powerful weapon for its 
| overthrow and destruction, we regard the popular re- 
| ligious denominations of this country, which are ei- 
| ther actually engaged in buying, selling or holding 
| slaves, or are in ecclesiastical and political alliance 
with the system, as eminently guilty of the sin of op- 
| pression; tbeir religion as infamous and satanic in its 
| character, with which we should have no fellowship, 
but come out from it, and be not partakers of its ini- 
quity. 

Resolved, That the conduct of the Managers of the 
Awerican Tract Society, to the support of which most 
of the popular sects contribute, fully justifies the fore- 
going condemnation of the popular religion of our 
country. It is a signal illustration of the heartless- 
ness, and intidelity, and unchristian spirit of those 
ministers and ecclesiastical organizations which con- 
trol and direct the theological opinions and religious 
sensibilities of the people. 

Resolved, That while no persons could desire, more 
| than we do, to see a general revival of true religion in 
our country, (for without that, the great object for 
which we have been toiling for many years can never 
be attained,) we distrust the present vaunted move- 
ment denominated a great revival. It seems to have 
been started, and hitherto directed, mainly by those 
ministers who have never been the fellow-laborers of | 
Him who ‘came to break every yoke, and set the | 
captive free.’ 

Resolved, That then, and then only, shall we be- 
lieve there is a true revival of religion in our midst, | 
when we see the people waking up to a deep con- | 
sciousness of the sin of slavery, and of the deadening | 
influence that it has exerted upon our churches and | 
ecclesiastical organizations ; when we see them trem- | 
bling in view of the gigantic iniquity of our country, 
and crying, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do to | 
be saved’ from the awful consequences of this sin, | 
personal and national ? 

Resolved, ‘That there is a fearful significance in the | 
{almost simultaneous revival of the African Slave | 
Trade and the so-called revival of religion. This co- | 
incidence will, at least, make the religious revivalists 
of our country all the more inexcusable if they forbear 
ee longer to ‘remember those in bonds as bound | 

with them,’ and, bearing in mind the second great | 
command of Christ, if they do not set about to exter- | 
minate from our country that system of oppression, | 
| of which the slave trade is an indispensable part. 














The President said he would open the meeting by 
reading a letter from the pen of Wituiam Luoyp | 
Gannison, who was detained from the Convention by | 
the state of his health :— 


Boston, March 6, 1858. 
My Dear Frienp: 

I am sorely disappointed that the state of my health 
is such as to render it imprudent for me to attend the 
| Convention at Albany; though, as you will have the 
powerful aid of Mr. Phillips, Mr. Remiond, and other | 
efficient speakers, my absence will be of very little 
consequence. 

If I were present with you, I might feel disposed to 
say, among other utterances— 

O, citizens of the Empire State! what power of | 
| speech can stir your blood, what trumpet-tone sum- 
mon you to action, in the most perilous crisis the na- | 
tion has known since the days of your revelutionary 
fathers? Are not the skies crowded with fiery por- | 
tents? Does not the earth quake beneath your feet ? 
Is not the blackness of darkness gathering over the 
land, the precursor of a storm of divine retribution, 
before which your mightiest bulwarks of defence 
shall be as chaff before the whirlwmd? Is this a| 
time for the indulgence of party strife, or sectarian | 
rivalry, or foolish prejudice, or venal selfishness? Is | 
it adime to mock at justice, to hinder the proclama- | 
tion of truth, to decry virtue, to bow submissively to} 
high-handed usurpation, to inaugurate the reign of | 
terror? What and where are your own liberties ? | 
Are they more real than the spectres of a distempered | 
imagination? You are Americans, forsooth ! Over | 
your heads proudly floats the star-spangled banner! ' 
Your country spreads from the Lakes to the Gulf, | 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific! Yet who, | 
among your swarming millions, can exercise freedom | 
of speech or of the press in all the South, in reproba- 
tion of its horrible slave system, without being com- 
pelled to accept the alternative of banishment or death ? 
In this particular, and to this extent, wherein do you 
differ from the subjugated masses in Russia, Austria, | 
Italy, Naples, France? But what right have you to 
As you sow, shall you not also 
reap? Have you not wickedly assisted to bind the 
galling fetters of slavery upon the limbs of four mil- 
| lions of your countrymen, by religious and political 
complicity with their remorseless oppressors ? by con- 
| stitutional compromises and and governmental ar- 

rangements ? by complexional proscription and delib- 
| erate agreement? by ridiculing the doctrine of in- 
| alienable human rights, as applied to those whose 
| skins are not colored like your own, and branding as 
| visionaries and fanatics those who demand, in the! 
) name of the living God, the instant emancipation of | 
| all who are pining in bondage? 

O, people of New York! wide are the boundaries 
of your State, embracing a whole empire! Why is 
it that you allow the poor trembling fugitive slave, 
| who flies to your soil for refuge, to be hunted with 
| impunity like a wild beast, and captured and returned 
| to stripes and torture? Why do your knees smite 

together, and your hands become palsied, in the pres- 
ence of the slave-hunter or his loathsome representa- 
tive? Is it because it is so written in the bond? Is 
| it because this is a part of the price which your fa- 
thers paid to secure the existing Union between the 
| North and South? Is this your justification? What, 
{then, is such a compact but “a covenant with 
jdeath’’? What is it, if it be not “an agreement 
with hell"? Are you so blind as not to perceive, so 
infatuated as not to understand, that ‘* when judgment 
is laid to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, . 
the hail shall sweep away your refuge of lies, and the 
waters overflow the hiding-place ; and your covenant 
with death shall be annulled; and your agreement 
with hell shall not stand; and that when the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, then ye shall be 
trodden down by it”? Of what avail will be your 
temple-worship, your sabbatical observance, your re- 
ligious rites and offerings, your missionary efforts 
abroad, your proselyting spirit at home? While you 
are preying upon the outcast and the oppressed, is 
your praying to God any thing better than a solemn 
mockery? Do you not know that you cannot strike 
hands with thieves, nor consent with adulterers, 
without participating in the guilt, the shame, and the 
retribution ? 

To what else are you giving your consent, where- 
by your hands are made red with innocent blood? 
Do you not concede to the three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders at the South the right to rep- 
resent three fifths of four millions of slaves in Con- 
gress, for the exclusive benefit of a liberty-hating 
slave oligarchy, and to render hopeless the delivery 
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of those captive millions? Was there ever a worse 
conspiracy against justice and the rights of man than 
this ? 


But this is not all. What if the slaves at the 
South, goaded to desperation, and inspired by the ir- 
repressible spirit of freedom, should rise in arms, as 
did your revolutionary sires, and seek to win their 
liberty through blood? What if you should be sum- 
moned, by the President of the United States, in such 
an emergency, to shoulder your muskets and buckle 
on your knapsacks, and march to the South for the 
purpose of reducing those heroic insurgents again to 
chattel servitude? In that case, you would obey! 
Your plea would be, “It is so written in the bond ! 
The Union, it must and shall be preserved!” 

And for all these things, shall not a righteous God 
bring you into judgment? 

By all that is precious in the blood of Christ—by 
all that is sacred in * the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God"—by all the holy commands and binding pre- 
cepts of a pure religion—by every consideration of 
justice, honor, humanity, self-respect, and self-pres- 
ervation—by reverence for the higher law of God, 
and unfaltering faith in a stern adherence to principle, 
as the highest expediency and the wisest policy— 
cease to give any countenance or aid to the traffick- 
ers in slaves and the souls of men, make the Empire 
State free to every bondman who shall plant his wea- 
ry feet upon its soil, dissolve the hateful ties which 
connect you with the South, and on your banner in- 
scribe the glorious motto, “‘ No Union with Slavehold- 
ers!” 

Yours, for universal freedom, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Rev. Samven J. May. 

RETIREMENT OF MR. GAY. 

We have already mentioned the retirement of our 
esteemed friend and tried coadjutor, Sypney Howarp 
Gay, Esq. from his post as senior editor of the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard. The following is his 
brief and modest Valedictory. 

VALEDICTORY. 


The editorial connection of the undersigned with 
this paper ceases with the present number. 

He yields to a natural, and, he hopes, not a weak 
impulse, in coupling this formal announcement with 
asingle, but regretful word of farewell to all the 
readers of The Standard, but especially to those who 
have sustained to him the relation of reader to editor 





| for nearly fourteen years—a period covering more than 


half the time of the existence of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. As he was an Abolitionist, however, before he 
was an editor, the earlier and closer relationship, he 
is sure, will not be sundered because the latter one is 
broken. ‘The privileged companionship and friend- 
ship of so many years will be, he trusts, uninfluenced 
by a change which merely personal and private con- 
siderations render necessary. 8. H. GAY. 


It is due alike to Mr. Gay, to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the readers of The Standard, that the fol- 


| lowing resolutions, adopted by the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, should 
appear in this place :— 


‘Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Gay be ac- 
cepted, to take effect at the time named by him. 

‘Resolved, That in dissolving our official connec- 
tion with Mr. Gay, we would express the deep sense 
we entertain of the value of his services as Senior 
Editor of The Standard for nearly fourteen years, of 
the fidelity, discretion and talent he has manifested 
in that difficult position, and of the zeal with which 
xe has devoted himself to the promotion of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and we would cordially assure him of 
our regret that he feels it to be his duty, from pri- 
vate considerations, to withdraw from the post he has 
occupied so long and so well, and of our sincerest 
good wishes for his happiness and prosperity in the 
future pursuits of his life.’ 


APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society take the opportunity of the editorial 
change in the conduct of The Standard, now announc- 
ed, to address their earnest appeal to each and every 
of their associate members of the Society, and to all 
the friends of an uncompromising anti-slavery journal. 

Hitherto, The Standard has not had a self-support- 
ing subscription basis. It has, doubtless, deserved it 
too well to obtain it in the past. But the change for 


the better, which our anti-slavery action has effected, 


upon the public mind, warrants our expecting and 
calling for such a basis in future. To accomplish 
this, we ask the steady, unanimous co-operation of 
every friend of The Standard, and of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

The excellence of The Standard as a journal, wheth- 
er in regard to its literary taste, its editorial ability, or 
its typographical accuracy and neatness, is unhesitat- 
ingly offered for comparison in these particulars with 
any other American journal; while in respect to its 
anti-slavery fidelity, fearlessness and discernment, it 
is enough to say that it is the organ of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, the only associated body in the 
land which takes the high and impregnable ground 
of the utter Sinfulness of Slavery, of the Duty of Im- 
mediate Emancipation of every slave on our soil, and of 
the correlative Duty of every man to cease from all gov- 
ernmental, political or ecclesiastical Union with the 
American slaveholder and slave-trader. 

On these grounds, and for the cause’s sake, we so- 
licit of every friend of the American slave an imme- 
diate and a persevering attention to the work of secur- 
ing to The Standard a large and self-supporting sub- 
scription list, thus leaving the funds obtained by do- 
nation to the Society's treasury to be applied to other 
agencies. 

We can confidently assure all friends of our cause, 
that we believe there will be no diminution in the in- 
terest or value of The Standard, in consequence of the 
changes which have necessarily been made. We 
shall, indeed, lose the services of a thoroughly able, 
faithful and judicious editor, by the retirement of 
Mr. Gay; but arrangements have been made for se- 
curing editorial labor and oversight, of the most 
thorough and effective kind, and The Standard will, 
under the continued editorial supervision of our tried 
coadjutor, Ot1ver Jounson, undoubtedly maintain, 
and add to, its acknowledged excellence. 

With this fixed purpose, on the part of both Com- 
mittee and Editors, we call with earnestness upon all 
our associates and friends to give The Standard a large 
circulation throughout the New England States, and, 
as far as possible, through the slaveholding States 
also. There are no journals in existence—not even 
the best of the Tridunes, Evening Posts, and Independ- 
ents—which can be trusted to do, or which even pro- 
pose to do, the thorough, vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing work which The Standard willdo. There is no 
journal which supersedes or renders The Standard un- 
necessary. No tampering with this great Sin, no 
daubing with untempered mortar, no filming-over the 
ulcerous spot, no consent to a temporizing policy or 
to half-way measures, shall ever disgrace it. 

Frienps or tHe American Stave! Frrienps oF 
Humanity! Frrenps or your Country, in deed 
and in truth! Will you not at once, and from every 
quarter, the nearest and the most remote from our 
centre of publication, respond to this call? Send to 
our office, 138 Nassau street, New York, the name of 
every new subscriber whom you can obtain. Send 
thither intelligence of the cause in your neighbor- 
hoods. Send your words of cheer and counsel, And 
by your united strength, give to our Sranparp a 
more conspicuous position in the land, and a new 
power for the Deliverance of the Enslaved. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 

+ EDMUND QUINCY, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 





Tue Famiry Retarion as Arrsecrep ny SLAVERY. 
—This very able and useful tract, written by Mr. 
Charles K. Whipple of this city, and which received 
the premium offered by Mr. Stoddard of Scotland, 
and awarded by Dr. Wayland and Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island, and others, is now for sale at this office, 
at the following very low prices: Single copy, 2 cents ; 
20 cents per dozen. They should be taken immedi- 
ately, and distributed widely. It forms a neat 
pamphlet of 24 pages. Having been rejected by the 
American Tract Socrsty, to which it was original- 
ly presented by the gentleman who offered the premi- 
um, it is now published by the American Reform 
Tract and Book Society, at Cincinnati. 





Tue Procuess or Inrpamy. As was expected, the 

Buchanan party in the United States Senate have 
the bill for the admission of Kansas under the 
pton Constitution. There was eight majority 

in favor of the bill; of the minority of 25, nineteen 
were Republicans, all but one, Mr. Cameron, who 
had paired off, two Americans, Messrs. Crittenden 
and Bell, and four Democrats, Messrs. Douglas, Stu- 
art, Broderick and Pugh, the latter voting as he did 
reluctantly under instructions. The duplicity and 
falsehood of all the professions of the Buchananites 
were proved by their vote rejecting Mr. Crittenden’s 
amendment, which provided for tne submission of the 
Constitution to the people of Kansas for approval or 
rejection.— Boston Bee. 

t= The vote stood—Yeas 33; Nays 25. Nearly 
all the members of the House were in the Senate dur- 
ing the closing proceedings, and the Chamber was in 
every part most densely crowded. Slight applause, 
mingled with hisses, in the galleries, followed the an- 
nouncement of the vote. There is some hope that the 
House will check-mate the Senate, but we are pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Senator Douglas, though extremely unwell, made a 
powerful speech to a packed house. 





Teacuer Resienep. We are sorry to hear that 
Miss Charlotte L. Forten has been compelled by ill 
health to resign her position as assistant in the Epes 
Grammar School in this city, which she has occupied 
with great credit to herself and usefulness to the 
school, for a year or two past. Miss Forten is a young 
lady of color, identified with that hated race whose 
maitreatment by our own people is a living reproach 
to us as a professedly Christian nation. She is a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, but was educated in the public 
schools in Salem. She passed through the Higginson 
Grammar School for girls with decided eclat, and 
subsequently entered the State Normal Schvol, and 
graduated with success. In both these schools, she 
had secured, in no common degree, the respect and 
interest of her teachers, and of her fellow pupils. 
She was subsequently appointed by the school com- 
| mittee to be an assistant in the Epes Grammar School. 
She was warmly recommended by her former teach- 
ers. She was graciously received by the parents of 
the district, and soon endeared herself to the pupils 
(white) under her charge. From the beginning, her 
connection with the school has been of the happiest 
and most useful character, disturbed, we believe, by 
no unpleasant circumstance. Herservices have given 
entire satisfaction to the Principal of the school, and 
to the school committee, and have received their free 
approbation. We are happy to record this instance of 
the success of this lady as teacher in our public 
schools. We do not mention it so much to praise 
Miss Forten as to give credit to the community and 
to the school committee that sanctioned this experi- 
ment. It is honorable to our city, and to the school 
committee which appointed her. Miss Forten is 
hereafter to reside in Philadelphia.—Salem Register. 





[FOLD COLONY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCI- 
ETY.—A quarterly meeting of the Old Colony A. 8. 
Society will be held on FAST DAY, Thursday, April 
15th, at Plymouth, in Davis’s Hall, which all the 
members and all persons interested in the great strug- 
gle between Freedom and Slavery are notified and in- 
vited to attend. An interesting and effective meet- 
ing is anticipated. Slavery, and pro-slavery Democ- 
racy, are yet in the field, but reeling under many 
mortal blows. Let none think of putting off the anti- 
slavery armor, but gird himself for fresh conflict and 
for certain victory. 

Wituram Lioyp Garrison, and other speakers to 
be hereafter announced, are expected to be present. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

Samuret Dyer, Sec’y. 


te WORCESTER NORTH.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Worcester County North Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety will be held at LEOMINSTER, in the Town Hall, 
on Tuurspay, (Fast Day,) April 15th. A general 
attendance of the members is requested, and all per- 
sons are invited to attend, and help in keeping the 
true and acceptable Fast. 

{= Particulars of speakers, &c., in future papers. 


te NOTICE.—H. W. Carrer, Esq., will lecture 
at the Joy Street Baptist Church next Sunday eve- 
ning, March 28, on the application of Lord Bacon's 
sentiment, that ‘ Knowledge is Power.’ 'To commence 
at 7 o'clock. Everybody is invited. 











fF TREES AND PLANTS. A Catalogue of the 
choicest Fruit and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&e., will be sent on application. Carriage of all pack- 
ages paid to New York. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
Mch26 7w 











WITHOUT POWDERS OR YEAST. 
How to make light, delicious Bread with simple 
FLOUR AND WATER ONLY. 

f pom Bread is prepared for the oven in a few min- 

utes, (with fine or coarse flour,) and may be 
eaten warm without injury. A little Hand-Book 
containing the above and 30 other receipts for Health- 
ful Cooking, &c., sent post free for 11 cents in stamps, 
by WM. HUNT, (Boston Water Cure, ) 
18 and 20 La Grange Place, Boston. 
Mch 19 4w* 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
And Manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 
(Formerly Mann & Melbourne, Summer St.) 


Has an office in SUFFOLK PLACE, (two doors from 
Washington street,) and invites old friends anti new 
ones to visit him. Invalids and others who dislike to 
visit a Dentist’s Office will be waited upon at their 
own houses. : 

£# Suffolk Place opens at 300 Warhington street, 
a little above Bedford prooleg Mch 19 


REMOVAL. 
JOHN P. JEWE’T & COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 20 WASHINGTON STREET, 
red go preegpe gat Oe ween sy street with Corn- 
ill, 2d story, at which place the propose to continue 
their business as Publishers,—and, in addition to their 
former works, have in press, to be issued in March, 
the following valuable books :— 
Traill’s Josephus, with Isaac Taylor’s Notes---$3. 
The Pittt Street Chapel Lectures---$1. 
Debt and Grace, or the Doctrine of a Future Life 
---$1.25. 
The Farraers’ and Mechanics’ Practical Architect 
and Gaide to Rural Economy---$1.50. 
Remarkable Women of Different Nations and 
Ag,es---$1. 
Revival Gems, by Dr. Banvard—-25 cents. 
M5 3t 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR APRIL 
1s Now READY, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Speech by Theodore Parker. 
HE PRESENT ASPECT OF SLAVERY IN 




















ed, and for sale by B. MARSH, No. 14 Brom- 
field street. 

Also, for sale as above, all of Mr. Parker's works, 
Meh26e ct srk 








IT IS NOT A DYE! 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’'S 


WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
- AND 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAT HAVE A 
EUROPEAN REPUTATION!! 
HE Restorer, used with the Zylobalsamum or 
Dressing, cures diseases of the hair or scalp, and 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOR! 

The Zylobalsamum or Dressing alone is the best 
hair dressing extant for young or old. 

We take pleasure in presenting the following un- 
deniable proofs that these are the best tions 
either in Evrope or America. They contain no dele- 
terious ingredients—do not soil or stain anything. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescot, Lancashire, 
says—‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels. After us- 
ing them six weeks, my extremely gray hair is 
restored to its natural color. I am satisfied it is 
not a dye.’ 

HAYTI. 

REV. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years Mis- 
sionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, N.Y. The 
climate having seriously affected her hair and scalp 
says, ‘I have derived much benefit from the use of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zy- 
lobalsamum. I have tried various other remedies 
for my hair, but never anything that so materially 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs, 8S. A. Al- 
len’s.’ 

J. H. EATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn. ‘I have 
used Mrs, 8, A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, but, not- 
withstanding, its influence was distinctly visible. 
The falling off of hair ceased, and my locks, which 
were quite gray, restored to their original black.’ 

REV. H. V. DEGAN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the growth 
of the hair where baldness has commenced, we 
now have the evidence of our own eyes.’ 

REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B’d Educ’n N. 
Y. City. ‘I procured Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World's 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for a relative. 
I am happy to say it prevented the falling off of the 
hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its nat- 
ural glossy and beautiful black.’ 

REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. ‘ Chr. Adv.,’ Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘Mrs.S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum are the best hair preparations Ijhave ever 
known. They have restored my hair to its original 
color.’ 

REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Iam happy te 
bear testimony to the value and efficacy of Mrs. 
8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, and also to acknowledge its curing my gray- 
ness and baldness.” 

REV. GEO. M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub. Soc. 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, N. H. 
* Please inform Mrs. where Mrs. 8. A. Al- 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be had 
in Boston. You may say in my name that I know 
they are what they purport to be.’ 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N.Y. ‘My hair 
has greatly thickened. The same is true of another 
of my family, whose head we thought would become 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickened, 
and has a handsome appearance since using Mrs. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age, ) Pitcher, 
N.Y. ‘Since using Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceasesgo fall, 
and is restored to its natural color. I am satisfied 
’tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, Ct. ‘We 
think very highiy of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. 8. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass. ‘The ef- 
fect of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Word's Hair Restorer and 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crown of 
glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hue of 
youth. The same is true of others of my acquaint- 


ance, 

REV. J.P. TUSTIN, Ed. ‘ South Baptist,’ &c.,Charles- 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obviated 
by new and better hair forming, by the use of Mrs. S. 
A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum,’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am, Bible Union, N. 
Y. ‘I cheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous other friends, to Mrs, S. A. Allen’s World s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. The latter I 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 

REV. WM. PORTEDS, Stanwieh, Ct. ‘Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
have met my most sanguine expectations in causing 
my hair to grow where it had fallen,’ 

REY. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N. Y. ‘I know of 
a great many who have had their hair restored by 
the use of Mrs. S. A. Ailen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum,’ 

REV.JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. ‘Recommends them.” 

REV. E. EVANS, De?hi, O. ‘I have used Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylabalsa- 
mum. ‘They have changed my hair to its natural 
color, and stopped its falling off.’ 

REV. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N.Y. ‘Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen’s Hair Dressing has no superior, It 
cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness and 
dryness, and always produces the softness, silkiness 
and natural gloss so requisite to the human hair.’ 

REV. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
has stopped the falling off of my hair, and caused a 
new growth.’ 





We might quote from others of the numerous letters 
we have and are constantly receiving, but we deem the 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptical that we 
have at least the best preparations in the world for the 
hair of the young or old. We manufacture no other 
—— Occupying the large building, corner 
of Broome and Elizabeth streets, exclusively for office, 
salesroom and manufactory, we have no time or in- 
clination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations exported in any 
quantity to Europe. 

We would call attention to the fact that we have 
always avoided all charlatanism. Our aro 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, use it lasts 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, in the end, 
less than others. We aspire to have the best, not 
the lowest priced. One bottle of Restorer will last 
nearly a year. $1.50 per bottle. Balsam, 374 cents 
per bottle. « 


has ‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’ signed in Red Ink to outside 
a Black Ink to directions pasted on bo'~ 
tles. bottles are of dark purple glass, with the 
Broome Street, New York, blown on them. ‘he Balsam 


bottles are of green glass, with Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Balsam, 355 Broome Street, New York, blown 


on them. Circulars around bottles hted. None 
other is genuine. the name is forg:« 
ry, and will be by us as « criminal 


Gay cole aneo toelanhainial titer: ated ah ts 
Sold by nearly every drug and fancy goods dealer. 
Address all letters for information to 
MRS, S&S. A. ADIEIN'’sS 
World’s Hair Restorer Depot, 
BROOME, STREET, N. ¥. 
pe : N.Y. 
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————— - H enn 

EF" The two following Songs, prépared for the oc- 
casion, were sung at the late Commemorative Festi- 
val held in Faneuil Hall, with reference to the Boston 
Massacre, March 5th, 1770. 


THE COLORED AMERICAN HEROES OF 
1776. 
Am—Our Flag is there. 
They fought, their country to redeem 
From stern Oppression’s iron hand, 
And braved the tyrant’s brutal power, 
To purchase freedom for this land. 
Chorus. 
They, side by side with Wasurnoron, 
For equal blessings did contend, 
And with great Wanren bled and died, 
Their country’s honor to defend. 


In conflict with the foe, their blood 
Has reddened many a tented field ; 
The trophies of the fight they won 
Are blazoned on our country’s shield. 
Chorus.—They, side by side, &e. 


They shrank not in that fearful hour, 
When sternest patriotism quailed ; 
They smote Oppression’s hateful form, 
And Freedom smiled, and Right prevailed. 
Chorus.—They, side by side, &c. 


Yet now that British rule has ceased, 
And Independence has been gained, 
Judicial tyrants* have decreed 
Such have no rights to be maintained! 
Chorus.—They, side by side, &c. 
Their children’s children all are doomed ! 
Their rank is with the brutes assigned ! 
No matter what their woes or wrongs, 
Protection they may never find ! 
Chorus.—They, side by side, &c. 


In vain they show their bleeding wounds, 
‘Our native land!’ in vain they cry: 
The government derides their claims, 
The courts their heaven-born rights deny ! 
Chorus.—They, side by side, &c. 
Oh, perfidy beyond compare ! 
Oh, base requital—cruel wrong ! 
When shall this vile oppression end ? 
Answer—* How long, O Lord, how long!’ 


Chorus.—They, side by side, &c. 





* See decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case. 


FREEDOM’S BATTLE. 
BY MISS FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS, 
Onward, O ye sons of Freedom, 
In the great and glorious strife ; 
You've a high and holy mission 
On the battle-fields of life. 


See, Oppression’s heel of iron 
Grinds a brother to the ground, 
And from bleeding heart and bosom 
Gapeth many a fearful wound. 


On my blighted people’s bosom 
Mountain loads of sorrow lay ; 
Stop not, then, to ask the question, 
Who shall roll the stone away. 


O, be faithful! O, be valiant! 
Trusting not in human might; 
Know that in the darkest conflict 
God is on the side of right. 
nigtetlabaaiags 
From the New York Independent. 
THE OLD PSALM TUNE. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
You asked, dear friend, the other day, 
Why still my charméd ear 
Rejoiceth in uncultured tone, 
» That old psalm tune to hear, 


T’ve heard full oft in foreign lands 
The grand orchestral strain, 

Where music’s ancient masters live, 
Revealed on earth again : 


Where breathing, solemn instruments, 
In swaying clouds of sound, 

Bore up the yearning, trancéd soul, 
Like silver wings around ;— 


I’ve heard in old St. Peter’s dome, 
When clouds of ineense rise, 

Most ravishing the choral swell 
Mount upward to the skies. 


And well I feel the magic power, 
When skilled and cultured art 

Its cunning webs of sweetness weaves 
Around the captured heart. 


But yet, dear friend, though rudely sung, 
That old psalm tune hath still 

A pulse of power beyond them all, 
My inmost soul to thrill. 


Those tones that halting sound to you, 
Are not the tones I hear; 

But voices of the loved and lost 
Then meet my longing ear. 

I hear my angel mother’s voice— 
Those were the words she sung ; 

1 hear my brother's ringing tones, 
As once on earth they rung ; 


And friends that walk in white above, 
Come round me like a cloud, 

And far above those earthly notes 
Their singing sounds aloud. 


There may be discord, as you say ; 
Those voices poorly ring; 

But there’s no discord in the strain 
Those upper spirits sing. 

For they who sing are of the blest, 
The calm and glorified, 

Whose hours are one eternal rest 
On heaven's sweet floating tide. 

Their life is music and accord ; 
Their souls and hearts keep time 

In one sweet concord with the Lord— 
One concert vast, sublime. 


And through the hymns they sang on earth 
Sometimes a sweetness falls 

On those they loved and left below, 
And softly homeward calls. 


Bells from our own dear fatherland, 
Borne trembling o’er the sea— 

The narrow sea that they have crossed, 
The shores where we shall be. 


Oh sing, sing on! belovéd souls; 
Sing cares and griefs to rest; 
Sing, till entrancéd we arise 
To join you 'mid the blest ! 
—_—_ 
ie" The following is from ‘ Andromeda and other 
Poems,’ a new volume by Charles Kingsley, in press, 
by Ticknor & Fields. 
A FAREWELL. 
I. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
* No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray: 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. » 


1. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noblest things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 
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ES" The following dispassionate and explanatory 
letter, from Rev. N. R. Jounstox, was sent to the 
Vermont Aurora of the Valley, in reply to a false and 
malignant account of the late Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion at Bradford which appeared in that paper; but 
it was refused an insertion. It is difficult to find lan- 
guage adequately to describe such editorial injustice 
and baseness.— Ed. Lib. 


For the Aurora of the Valley. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
Mr. McInpog: 

Last week, I saw a furious article in the National 
(Bradford) Telegraph, against the men and doings of 
the late Anti-Slavery Convention in Bradford. I did 
not expect much else frog, an Administration paper ; 
but I was not prepared to find a similar article in 
the Aurora of the Valley. I refer to yours in the is- 
sue of the 6th inst. On that article, will you allow 
me to make some comments, which I think are called 
for in justice to myself, the Convention, and the cause 
of the slave? 

My last words—*‘ the cause of the slave ’—suggest 
to my own mind what I regard as the real grounds 
of the difference between you and those against 
whom you place yourself in hostility. They—the 
Abolitionists—have in view the emancipation of the 
slave, of the four millions of chattelized human be- 
ings, and the prevalence of universal and impartial 
liberty throughout the whole land; hoping that thus, 
and not without this, the best interests of the country 
will be secured. On the other hand, you, and those 
who denounce us, have in view the success of a polit- 
ical party, and thereby a share in the national spoils; 
and hence you sustain an oppressive Union and a 
slaveholding Constitution. You make the interests 
of a party and of human institutions your first aim ; 
while I choose to make the interests of man,—the in- 
terests of the millions in bonds, who are of infinitely 


honor him, But he is not infallible. As you quote 
from him so largely, I infer you endorse his senti- 
ments, and, as yours, I wish to notice them. You 
say, he ‘ did not come to the Convention to co-operate 
in efforts to dirss!-e the Union, or to abolish the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration (of Independence), the 
Church, or the Bible.’ Now, sir, I maintain that in 
that Convention, not asingle word was uttered against 
the Bible, the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Church, as such, nor against the Union and the Con- 
stitution, except so far as they are pro-slavery. And 
do not you yourself know that the Constitution con- 
tains pro-slavery compromises? Does it not give the 
slaveholder a slave representation in Congress? Does 
it not give liberty to slave-hunters to catch and re- 
turn their fugitives? And may we not discuss the 
sinfulness of these things without being denounced as 
fanatics? Is it out of order for an Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention to introduce and discuss resolutions on such 
subjects ? 

Why do you and the Governor find fault with the 
presence of ‘ four professional lecturers of the Garri- 
sonian school’? And by what right do you assert 
that they ‘were secured for the express purpose of 
propagating their distinctive notions’? Is it not un- 
manly to call it a ‘clandestine effurt’? Was it not 
expressly declared in the Convention, that Goy. 
Fletcher himself, ex-Goy. William Slade, and other 
prominent members of the Republican party, had been 
formally invited to deliver addresses ? 

Moreover, why be alarmed at the presence of Gar- 
risonian Abolitionists? And why denounce the Con- 
vention as a Disunion Convention, when the resolu- 
tion against which you complain was not passed ? 
And why did you not give your readers a copy of all 
the resolutions that were passed? Some nine or ten 
were adopted unanimously, and yet you publish only 
three, without even hinting that there were others. 
Your readers will expect them yet. 

In fine, allow me to say, that so far as I know, the 
call was originated and circulated, the speakers in- 
vited, and the resolutions introduced and discussed, 





more value than human institutions,—my first aim. 
This, then, is the difference: You are for destroying 


in good faith, and with a desire to advance the great 
; cause of human freedom, and not the particular in- 


the ‘ Black Democracy,’ (with which I have no sym- terests of any denomination or party. What we Ab- 
pathy)—I am for destroying slavery; you are for | olitionists want is, the utter and eternal overthrow of 


saving the Union and Constitution, which you know 
sustain slavery—lI am for saving the nation and the 
down-trodden millions, by ‘ proclaiming liberty thro’- 
out all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ 
Which of us is right, yourself being judge? 

But I wish to notice your article. 

You say, at the outset, that you attended the meet- 
ing, ‘expecting to hear a candid discussion of the sub- 
ject of slavery.’ But why were you not willing to 
hear a candid discussion on all questions now before 
the anti-slavery men of the country? Asin the Con- 
vention, so in your article, you find great fault with 
the introduction of a resolution respecting the Union 
and Constitution. Why do you object to free discus- 
sion on the question whether the Constitution is pro- 
slavery, or the Union the principal support of slavery ? 
Do you suppose that a few men at Bradford can, by a 
few speeches, or even resolutions, break up the Amer- 
ican Union, or nullify the Constitution? If these are 
so easily overthrown, the sooner we destroy them, the 
better. Why need we fear discussion on any point 
intimately connected with the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment? And have we not been told that error may be 
tolerated so long as truth is left free to combat it? 
Had you not the privilege of discussing, opposing and 
voting against any resolution ? 
mighty? Then why fear the contest? 
against your unwillingness to allow free discussion in 
an Anti-Slavery Convention. I fear that you were 
never in one before, else you would not be so nervous 
when the friends of the slave wish to have their plat- 
form free. What was your position when a great 
party adopted as part of its motto, ‘ free speech’ ? 

You say, that during the Convention, you took the 
liberty to denounce the principles embodied in the 
resolution as ‘rash and treasonable.’ This it was your 
privilege to do; but why did you not show them to 
be so? And, that your 
readers might judge for themselves, why did you not 
publish the resolution against whose introduction you 


Denunciation is useless. 


complain? I will here give it to you, and if you see 
fit, you may show its fallacy. It is as follows :— 


«Whereas, the Union of the States was formed by 
unholy compromises with slavery and the Slave Pow- 
er, which demanded the continuance of the African 
slave trade, representation in Congress for slave prop- 
erty, and the delivering up of slaves escaping from 
their masters— 

Whereas, these compromises were incorporated into 
the Constitution— 

And, whereas, ever since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and owing principally to its pro-slavery 
compromises, the number of the slaves has been in- 
creasing, the Slave Power has become more and more 
dominant, and the Federal Government has been one 
of the strongest allies of the Slave Power, so that al- 
most every power under the control of the Govern- 
ment is now made subservient to the interests of sla- 
very ;—therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the Union, which was formed in 
sin, should be dissolved; and the Constitution, which 
was framed and adopted in iniquity, should be repu- 
diated, and thus the way prepared for a new Northern 
Republic, in which justice and righteousness may pre- 
vail.’ 


But you say that ‘the objects of the meeting, as | 


And is not truth | 
I protest | 


oppression in the land—the emancipation of every 
slave; and if sects or parties, or even Unions and 
human Constitutions and laws, stand in the way of 
the deliverance of the millions of captives, we must 
be on the side of God and humanity, and against all 
that oppose these. 
that sustains oppression, must be speedily remodelled 
or destroyed. Let all who hate slavery learn not to 
fear to examine the worth of any thing which is hos- 
tile to universal and impartial liberty—and may God 
defend the right! 
Topsham, Vt. 


Every thing that is pro-slavery, 


N. R. JOHNSTON. 
Mr. McInpor: 

I would not ask the publication of this reply to 
your editorial, were it not that I think myself indi- 
vidually, but especially as an Abolitionist, aggrieved. 
| I think you wrongfully attribute unfair or clandestine 
| motives and dealings to me. I acted in good faith to 
all, I insist on the publication of this reply ; especi- 
ally as you can make what comments you please upon 
it. Yours, truly, 

N. R. JOHNSTON, 








ANTI-SLAVERY LABORS AT THE WEST. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

After an absence of nearly five months from home, 
which time has been spent mostly in Ohio, I find my- 
I have thought, as for four 
months I was laboring for the American Society, it 
might be well for me to make a condensed report of 
my doings in that time, and send it to the Liberator. 

From the Ist of September to the last of October, 
in company with Mr. Foss, I lectured in the counties 
of Stark, Columbiana, Carrol, Harrison, and Tusearo- 
ra. Our meetings were uniformly well attended in 
‘regard to numbers. Not always were the audiences 
!composed entirely of well-behaved persons, but I 
. think in every case the majority were respectable, and 
came to be benefitted; and though we were assailed 
with vile words and bad epithets, pelted with stones, 
hard apples, eggs, &c., yet we felt that, as a whole, 
our meetings were very successful. The opposition, 
I think, in every case, came from the Church. I hes- 
itate not to say, that I never met a body of men so 
desperately dishonest as were the Methodist priests in 
some of these counties. Surely, the people will some- 
time awake to the folly of putting their trust in such 
men, 

There is more ignorance, in some of the towns bor- 
dering on the river, than I had supposed could be 
found in a free State. I do not mean ignorance of the 
rights of the oppressed, but general ignorance upon 
It has been my fortune to see yery 
many of the fugitives from slavery, but I have never 
found among them such fearful ignorance of proprie- 
ty and decency as I saw upon the Ohio river, on the 
northern side; and such people, we are told, make, or 
help to make, the government of our country! We 
scattered among them several papers, and I trust the 


self again in Rochester. 


all subjects. 





reading of them,—if, indeed, they are able to read 


publicly announced by the originator and principal them,—will open their eyes to their own degradation, 


manager, were not for political purposes.’ 


Agreed :} if not to the slave's. 


If the near proximity to the 


but did the introduction and discussion of this reso-| slave States so acts upon the laboring people of a 


lution make the Convention political ? 


Is it in favor | free State, what must be the condition of the poor 


of any political party? On your ground, why did | working white man in a slave State itself? 


you not object to the resolution against the policy of 


November and December, I spent in company with 


the Administration? ©, that was ‘a bird of another| Mr. Howland, (and Mr. Brown a part of the time,) 


color.’ 


on the Western Reserve. We went over into Penn- 


It probably did not oceur to you, that in your arti- | sylvania for a few days. We held separate meetings, 
cle, you use just such epithets as the pro-slavery | coming together once or twice a week for Conven- 


Southern ‘ Black Democracy ’ would use : ‘ pernicious 
doctrines,’ ‘ unrighteous heresies,’ ‘infamous resolu- 


| 


tions. I think there is great need of labor in Lake 
county, but there are so few friends in that county 


tions,’ ‘infamous heresies,’ ‘fanatical disunionists,’ | sufficiently interested to make them willing to enter- 
‘infamous dogmas,’ ‘clandestine efforts,’ ‘ vile denun- | tain the anti-slavery agent, that the work must be un- 
ciations,’ ‘ultra disorganizers,’ ‘ gross slanders,’ ‘ ob- | dertaken when the Society has funds to pay the daily 


noxious heresies,” ‘rash disunionists,’ * unprincipled expenses of the laborer. 
Had these denunciations been | that county on this account. 


disorganizers,’ &c. 


I suffered much while in 
Did you ever go into 


connected with any argument to prove their fitness, a family where you were made to feel every moment 
I would not have been so ashamed of seeing them in | that you were a burthen? If so, you can understand 
the Aurora, which I am sorry to see thus in company | 


with the greatest foes to human liberty. You report 
the sentiments of Wm. Goodell, and especially of 
Goy. Fletcher, fully: why did you not give, at least, 
a little of the argument on the other side? You have 
every thing to say against those ‘ fanatical disorgani- 
zers.. Why did you not give your readers some of 
their sentiments—a Ain¢ as to the character of their 
speeches? You say that by them the ‘illustrious 
Washington, and the churches of all denominations, 
were denounced and censured in the most outrageous 
terms.’ Your distant readers may take for granted 
that that is a true description, but what will those 
think who were present to hear the speeches? Allow 
me to say here, that I heard what was said, and I 
now, as a Christian and as an Orthodox minister, un- 
hesitatingly declare, that, in my judgment, those men 
whom you denounce uttered nothing but the truth. 
Remember that you and I occupy different positions, 
and we may hear the same truths very differently. I 
do not remember that Washington’s name was more 
than mentioned, and that in no disrespectful terms. 
And what little was said about the churches was 
only to prove that the leading and popular denomi- 
nations are in sinful fellowship with slaveholders. 
As a friend and member of the Church of Christ, and 
as a friend of the slave, I assert that only the truth 
was spoken; and if the truth, why need we fear its 
utterance? Slavery skulks away from the light: why 
should the friends of liberty do so? 

You are careful to fully quote or report the senti- 
ments of Gov. Fletcher. Of this, I do not complain ; 
but I do think it uncandid to give your readers only 
one side. Gov. Fletcher seems to be a noble man, 


| 
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what it is. If not, Heaven grant you never may. 
The condition may be felt; but having felt it, I shrink 
from describing it, lest I imagine myself living the 
time over again. 

We found little genuine Abolitionism in Trumbull 
county, but a few excellent friends gave us their 
sympathy and co-operation. Our most successful 
meetings were in Ashtabula county. I think the 
efforts expended in this county will not be lost, but 
that a strong point has been made, from which shall 
emanate much light in time tocome. The Rev. Wm. 
H. Hoisington lives in Wayne, in this county, and 
exerts a good influence. He is a reformer of the true 
stamp, and though, for refusing to acknowledge Je- 
sus of Nazareth the God of the universe, he is shut 
out of the pulpits in that region, he makes his way 
into the school-houses, some of which are not closed 
against him, and teaches the people true godli- 
ness. There is certainly great need of many living 
teachers in Ohio,—where shall the means be obtained 
tosend them? Our collections were small, but the 
times were severe. The sum total collected by my- 
self was about one hundred dollars,—very many dol- 
lars of which were made up of three and five cent 
pieces. 

Well, Ohio is not the only place where workmen 
are needed. I have been pained to the soul at the 
entire lack of feeling upon this subject of Abolition- 
ism in my own city. It cannot be said that Stephen 
Foster has killed out Anti-Slavery in this region, as 
‘Justice’ (very unjustly, we think) insists is the case 
in Michigan, for we have had very little of his preach- 
ing here. I am not disposed to think Spiritualism has 





destroyed it, for only a very small minority of the 


a gentleman, and an honest Abolitionist. As aati Rochester Spiritualists ever troubled themselves with 





the wrongs of the slave. Those who loved the cause 
of the bondman, before they believed in the facts or 
follies of Spiritualism, (with one or tuo exceptions, 
perhaps,) love it still. I do not know that any have 
been added to our ranks through the teachings of this 
new sect, so that we have not been affected, either 
for good or for evil, by it. What, then, is the cause 
of this lethargy upon this subject? I do not know 
of a room of any kind in this city of churches, which 
could be obtained to speak in upon the subject, with- 
out payment, and Sunday isa day too sacred to be 
used for that purpose, 

What shall we do? How would the colpor- 
teur system work here? Has it been found to avail 
any thing where it has been tried? My hope is very 
feeble. It seems to me never was there so much cause 
for sadness as now. The Slave Power is marching 
with rapid stride to overwhelm us, and the people 
seem not to know, or to care to know their destiny. 
The reformer needs not the prophet’s eye to see a 
destiny as fearful for our country as was that of Je- 
tusalem made perceptible to the Nazarene, when he 
uttered that cry of lamentation, ‘O! Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem! how often would I have gathered you 
together as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, but ye would not.’ 

Yours, for the bond, 
LUCY N. COLMAN, 
actincdeesitelintaicjnillibia ck thal 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
Mr. Eprror: 

In a recent number of one of the Boston papers, I 
notice an article, which appears to be editorial, head- 
ed ‘ Woman’s Rights.’ Now, it is not my intention 
to broach a quarrel with said editor for expressing his 
individual opinion upon the subject in question, but 
rather to vindicate my sex, or that portion slandered 
by said editor, who thinks ‘the women of Massachu- 
setts would not accept the right of suffrage, were it 
immediately offered them.’ The women of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘are too happy in the performance of home 
duties and affections,’ he says; and he thinks none 
but indelicate, brawling women wish to wade in to- 
bacco spittle, and perhaps fight their way to the polls. 
Indeed, some men are too delicate to associaté with 
politicians.’ Is not this a beautiful picture! Men 
suffered to make laws to govern the nation, and indi- 
viduals, both male and female, who are so depraved as 
to be a nuisance in the sight even of men making pre- 
tensions to decency! Yet it is considered no disgrace 
for women to mingle with debauched politicians in 
the more intimate relation of hugband and wife! 





You will no doubt be astonished at these proceed- 
ings. A second arrest on the same charge, which 
had a moment before been declared void on habeas 
corpus ; and then another habeas corpus to send a 
man into slavery by rescuing him from an arrest 
made on complaint of the petitioner, where, from 
the very nature of the case, there must have been 
jury, and the most flagrant contempt of Court. 
you guess that Stovall was punished? Do you 
lament the folly of a man who should not only lose 
the pecuniary value of what was once his property, 
but, in foolish endeavors to recover it, should com- 
mit perjury, expose himself to the reprobation of 
his fellow-citizens, and then be punished by the 
Court for his folly and crime? It would be but 
reasonable for you to lament his case, if justice 
were done him ; but as justice bas not been done to 
him, lament not for Aim, Lament for Archy, for 
California, for humanity! Stovall has not been 
unished for perjury, nor for contempt of Court ; he 
fas been rewarded for his audacity and false swear- 
ing by a decree that the slave shall be his. He 
has been told that he has no right to the slave under 
our laws; that hereafter, in similar cases, the law 
will tell the oppressed that he is free; but that in 
this case, the law—acknowledged to be at variance 
with justice—shall be departed from to get still fur- 
ther from justice, and the black man shall be con- 
signed to the oppressor, brutalized (him and his 
heirs fof ever) by the most terrible of all tyrants— 
the slaye master. 
You will suppose it impossible that the Supreme 
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Orleans, I ran into the woods. | Was { on Now 
Burke and a pack of bloodhounds into the “ed ‘J 
rush Swamp. The dogs soon caught m7 adden, 
tore my legs and body with their tect). Here 


the marks yet. [As he spoke, he turne 
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extending up the calf and above th: knes te 
Burke (he continued) rode up to me wit) he 
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ean be seen and examined at any time, Dare t 
continued to pin me with their teeth. Ago h { 
I knew nothing about what they did to mo . -” 
a week. When I gota little-strong, they bur: 7 
back with a red-hot iron, and my legs ‘with A ay 
of turpentine, to punish me for escaping a 

t an iron collar round my neck, whic, I wore fe 


eight months, besides two irons, one on each j,, 
After that I was watched very closely; but “SB: 





Court of this State could render such a decision ; 
you must at first believe that I do them most vile 
injustice ; you must say, that no matter how bad 
the judges may be, men elected by a people so in- 


positions, could not be so foolish as thus to expose 
their office and the State to ridicule, and themselves 
to contempt. But they have done it. I enclose to 
you a fall and correct copy of the opinion of the 
Court ; but since it would fill more than three col- 
umns of "aa paper, and is not characterized by 
any peculiar legal learning or clear logic, and you 
correct abstract of it. 
It begins with a recital of the facts of the case, 


an 


!and wonderfu 


habeas corpus, for the custody of Archy, 
to send him to Mississippi. 


to be.’ 





We presume our editorial friend deems it paying a 
compliment to the women of Massachusetts to cail 


ery thing their husbands say. If the husband is not 


eapable of discerning his right hand from his left, it| 


is all the same. But we have yet to learn that assert- 
ing and maintaining our rights as individuals is to 
unsex woman. 


amenable as much as man. No, she must sit down | changeable ground, and is no security ; and the} 
j conclusion of the Court is, that ‘ the right of tran- | 
| sit through each State, with every species of prop- | 


and fold her hands in a lady-like posture, and allow 
man to enslave her to any extent he pleases. She 
may bear to him children, yet they are not hers in 
law, but the man’s. No matter how much abuse and 
insolence he may heap on her head, she must bear it, 


‘Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ is said to be the right of all; yet woman) may be denied with no violation of any principle | 
has no voice in framing laws to which she is held | save courtesy. Now, courtesy is an uncertain and | 


| 


| ling with them through free States. 


tirely on the discretion of the different States, anc 


erty known to the Constitution of the United States 


}and recognized by that paramount law, is secured | 


| by that instrament to each citizen.’ 
But this security for the slave property of the 


telligent as the Californians to the highest judicial | 


may not wish to publish it, I shall give you a brief 


up to the refusal of Archy to go back to Mississippi, 
and then, skipping over the worst of the perjury ! ; 
management by which the case was| ship Metropolis took me on board, and bid’ 

brought before the Supreme Court, and laying no | 
stress upon any of it, states that Stovall applies, by 
intending | 
The opinion goes on to say that the Court ¢ dir- 
claim the influence of the general principles of lib- 
erty, which we all admire, and conceive it ought to | 
be decided by the law as it is, and not as it ought | 
They then say that the right of slave prop- | 
erty is recognized by the Constitution of the United | 
States, as interpreted by the Dred Scott decision ; 
that the right of property in slaves being admitted, 
it mast be protected, just as the right to other prop- | 
erty is; and there is no reasonable doubt that this 
; = | right must be protected, while the master of men 
them just simple enough to say, ‘O yes—yes,’ to ev- | held in slavery in slave States is passing or travel. § 


But there is room for doubt how it is entitled to | 

{  -Lcaipaces whether by comity or constitutional law. | 
f by comity, which is the legal name for interna- | 

| tional courtesy, then the protection will depend en- | 
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white men. 
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I first landed here, I was frightened at every whit 
man I passed, and T hid myself about where { eu)j 
and begged at night for bread. 
| should be taken into slavery again. 
I could not be a slave here.’ 

With regard to the future, poor ‘ i} 
said he would be very glad of a fireman's place on 
board a coasting steamer. When in slavery in Ame. 
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i| ica, he had been hired out as a fireman on board one ; asy 
of the lake steamers. He said he could do tha onde - 
work very well, and could stand any amount of heat SST 
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or have her children, dear as life itself, torn from her | master travelling with his chattels through a free 


embrace by, perhaps, a drunken and licertious apol- | State, is given only to travellers; that is, to persons 





Yet none but ‘brazen, brawling wo passing with the speed of the common modes of 
fa , ~ om 


ogy for a man. In case of an accident, such as sickness 


men’ would murmur at such laws! I would to Hea- 
ven every woman in Christendom would declare her- 
self above such insulting insolence, and live up to the 


‘ ~ARRE a avy? 
declaration: the polls would soon become a place of | 10 © unnecessary delay \ : ae | 
d traveller ‘ engage in any business,’ or ‘ employ his 
| slave in any business,’ he forfeits his claim to pro- 


cleanliness, sobriety and decency, and our laws woul 
not wear the disgraceful, one-sided appearance they 
row present. Let woman learn to respect herself, and 
let the standard of true womanhood be intelligence, 
and we should not hear men say they do not know 
salt from sugar, consequently are content to remain 
on a level with Southern negro slaves. Every wo- 
man, as well as every man, should be a law unto her- 


self. I positively deny the right of any man, or set/untary servitude, unless for the punishment of 


of men, to manufacture a frame to place me in. God 
has written his laws upon the vestibule of my soul, 
and no one has any business to interfere with said 
laws, or any right of obedience. To stoop to obey a 
lower power, foreign to self, is no mark of a noble 
soul. 

Before closing this article, I would say, there are 
some women in Massachusetts, to my certain knowl- 
edge, who have heads of their own, and perhaps 
tongues,—and more ought to have. 

Possessing some knowledge, Mr. Editor, of your 
spirit of philanthropy, I have little hesitancy in ask- 
ing you to give this brief article an insertion in your 
paper. 

Yours, in defence of human rights, 

Erieville, N. Y. HELEN NORTON, 





Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 

NEFARIOUS DECISION OF THE SUPREME 

COURT OF CALIFORNIA IN A SLAVE 

CASE. 

San Francisco, Feb. 17, 1858. 

The Dred Seott decision, and the election of the 
Hero of Ostend to the Presidency, are beginning to 
bear their legitimate fruit in California. The Su- 
preme Court of the State, sitting at Sacramento, on 
the 11th instant, rendered, in the case of the slave 
‘Archy,’ one of the most nefarious decisions ever 
rendered by a high judicial tribunal in the United 
States—a decision not only nefarious, but so absurd 
and contrary to every principle of law, that not a 
newspaper in the State has ventured to justify it. 

The news of the arrest of Archy was carried to 
youa month ago. The facts of the case are these : 
Mr. Charles A. Stovall, a young Mississippian, 
came across the Plains last summer for the benefit 
of his health, bringing with him a negro named 
Archy, 19 years of age, who was his slave in Missis- 
sippi. Stovall arrived in Carson Valley late in the 
summer, stopped there several weeks, and bought a 
farm there. In October, he came over to Sacra- 
mento, and taught a small school there. While he 
was teacking school, he hired ord out, and re- 
ceived his wages. About the middle of January, 
he determined to send Archy to Mississippi, via 
Pdnama, and was about to start for this city to 
place him on the steamer, when his chattel deter- 
mined to lay claim to the character of a freeman. 

He was s800n arrested, on complaint made by Sto- 
vall that he was a ‘fugitive slave’; and the next 
day, a writ of habeas corpus was sued out by some 
one of his friends before Judge Robinson, the 
County Judge of Sacramento County. For three 
weeks, that Judge rendered no decision in a case 
which was an exceedingly plain one, and where 
there was no excuse for delay ; but it seems that 
Mr. Robinson was afraid of the responsibility that 
he saw before him, with law and justice on one 
side, and the unterrified Demoeracy triumphant on 
the other. Lis first move was to refer the case to 
United States Commissioner G. P. Johnston, re- 
questing him to decide it. Johnston, though a 
Southern man in feeling, as well as by birth, ren- 
dered an opinion, saying that Arechy, having been 
brought into the State hy his master, was not a 
‘ fugitive slave,’ and therefore he, as United States 
Commissioner, had no jurisdiction in the case. Ar- 
chy ought to have been discharged at this time, if 
there was any propriety in the reference of the case 
to the United States Commissioner; but he was 
still kept in jail. Judge Robinson went off into 
the interior of the State, and remained a week 
or more, but he found that no change of affairs took 
place in his absence, and that he would have to give 
some kind of a decision in the matter ; so he return- 
ed, and decided that Archy, having been brought to 
this State hy his master, was a freeman. But it 
seems probable that Judge Robinson had given no- 
tice beforehand to Stovall of what the decision would 
be; for no sooner had Arch eg out of the 
court room, than he was seised the City Marshal 
under a new warrant, sued out against him as a 
fugitive slave by his master. The latter then ap- 
plied to the Su Court for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, alleging that Archy, his slave, was impri 
and illegally detained by the City Marshal of Sac- 
ramento City. 
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| tection; the Constitution of the United States has 
| nothing to say for him ; he is left to the State !aw. 
'Stoval is not a traveller, because he resided for 
} months in the State, went into business, and hired 
| his slave out, and therefore the State Constitution 
| gives him no right to the custody of Archy. Still 
| less favor does the Constitution of this State show 
him, for it declares that ‘ neither slavery nor invol- 


crime, shall ever be tolerated in this State.’ 

But there are ‘ peculiar circumstances connected 
| with this case that may exempt him (Stovall) from 
| the operation of the rules we have laid down.’ This 





the law. Besides, ‘ the petitioner is a young man, 
travelling mainly for his health’; and, therefore, 
the Court is ‘ not disposed to rigidly enforce the rule 
for the first time. But in reference to all future 
cases, it is the purpose of the Court to enforce the 
rules here laid down strictly, according to their true 
intent and spirit.’ The opinion ends with the fol- 
lowing order : ‘It is therefore ordered, that Archy 


of Police, and given into the custody of the peti- 
tioner, Charles A. Stovall.’ 

Such is the substance of the opinion of the Court 
as rendered by Judge Peter H. Burnett, who was 
Governor of the State in 1850. Chief Justice Ter- 
ry concurred in the order, but avoided the absurdity 
of the opinion by saying that Stovall had not lost 
his character of traveller. 
agreed with Burnett. Judge Stephen J. Field, the 
only other member of the Supreme Bench, was ill, 


the case. It is well understood that had he been 
well, things would have gone differently; there 
would at least have been a dissenting opinion, and 
"sme his influence would have saved Burnett 
rom making an ass of himself. Stephen J. Field 
is a brother of the great David Dudley, and will in 
time, I trust, prove himself not unworthy of his el- 
der brother. 

Soon after the decision was rendered, Archy was 
pet in a wagon, handcuffed, and guarded by armed 
police men, hired to carry him back into slavery. He 
was driven off to Carson Valley, as is supposed, 
though his destination is not positively known. 

Has such a decision ever nm heard of? The 
Court discards justice to follow the letter of the law, 
and discards the letter of the law out of complai- 
sance to a man who is young and ill! The Court 
distinctly says that, if another case of the same 
kind occur again, they will decide it just the other 
way! Such solemn humbuggery I never heard of. 
What a sublime defiance of the law which the Court 
was established to expound and enforce! What an 
insolent disregard of all p nt! What a bold 
declaration to the people of the State that, when 
they don’t like the law, they can find ‘ peculiar cir- 
cumstances ’ sufficient to induce them to set it aside 
temporarily ! 

There is one slight consolation in the discontent 
caused by this decision. There is some talk about 
impeaching the Judge. It ought to be done; and 
if he could be sent back to his original obscurity 
asa farmer in Pike county, Missouri, the world 
would be better for it. 

James Buchanan, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Democracy of the North, may re- 
Joice at the consequences of their policy ; California 
will tolerate slavery and involuntary servitude,other 
than in punishment for crime, provided that the 
slaveholder does not stop in the State, but merely 
travels through it. What next? H. 


eee 
From the Liverpool Albion, Feb. 20. 
A FUGITIVE SLAVE FROM AMERICA. 


On Saturday afternoon, a poor fugitive slave, who 
arrived three weeks ago at Li from New Or- 
leans, stowed awa in the hold of a cotton ship, 
was brought to this office. The following is his 
own plain, unvarnished tale, taken down as the 
narrative fell from his lips :— 


‘My name is Tom Wilson. I arrived here in a 
ship called the Metropolis, Captain Foster. I am 
slave born ; I have been under slave bondage ever 
since I was born. Iam now 45 years old. I be- 
longed to Mr. Henry Fastman, of New Orleans, cot- 

I was under him for the space of seven 

— Before then, I belonged to Colonel Barr, of 
d, Mississippi. There I had a wife and 

three children, having had another child, 
which died. I was sold by auction hy Major Bairds, 


auctioneer, for $2,500, and was taken down to 
my wife and children, and 


t 
oumanienk 


pelle age Sin from 
ven’t seen since. Shortly after I 
there, Mr. Fastman’s overseer, he 
to ill use me. I didn’t understand 





tying the. cot- 


is the first case, and he may have been ignorant of 


be forthwith released from the custody of the Chief 


In every other point, he } 


and was not in Court at the hearing or decision of 
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“= But, now, 
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are found to cure many. van 


tide af ewes an aspirant f 
Subjoined are the statements from some eminent phyw- dictation of 
cians, of their effects in their practice. sition to the 


As A Famiry Puysre. 
From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans. 


) more consery 
constrained t 





“Your Pitts are the prince of purges. Their excellent 25 
qualities surpass any cathartic we possess. They are mild, publican 
but very certain and effectual in their action on the towels, ~ the declarati 
which makes them invaluable to us in the daily treaiweat Governor © 


of disease.” 


For JAUNDICE AND ALL Liver CompLarnts, 
From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York City 

“Not only are your Prius admirably adapted t 
purpose as an aperient, but I find their ber 
upon the Liver very marked indeed. T 
practice proved more effectual for the « 
plaints than any one re 
rejoice that we have at length a purgat 
the confidence of the profession and the po 


Dyspepsia — INDIGESTION. 
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whicl 
opie.” 


From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Lowis. B revenge. 
“The Piris you were kind enough to send me have been a It is idle, | 
all used in my practice, and have satisfied me that ul 


% is no peace. 
 claration of } 
© ly, solemnly 


truly an extraordinary medicine. So peculiarly 
adapted to the diseases of the human system, that t 
to work upon thei alone. I have cured 


some 





pepsia and indigestion with them, which had res ? : é 

other remedies we commonly use. Indeed 1 hay i- 7 9 States, and f 

mentally found them to be effectual in almost all the com © monwealth. 

plaints for which you recommend them. SS Shall all o 
Dysentery — DIAnruma — Reiax. ‘. 


> property, be 
"9 edly bound b 


From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 
















“Your Prits have had a long trial in my practice, and I : 
hold them in esteem as one of the best aperients I have ever ae but the prev 
found. Their alterative effect upon the li nakes them ony. . q 
an excellent remedy, when given in sinall for laboms =s ready for the 
dysentery and diarrhaa. Their sugar-ccat makes them fs agrarian mo' 
very acceptable and convenient for the use of women and est Garrison, Pa 
children.” sed 
INTERNAL OnsTRUCTION—W ORMS—SU PPRESSION. & 
From Mrs. E. Stuart, who practises as a Physician and Mideye 

in Boston. 

“T find one or two large doses of your Pits, at the POBLIC 
proper time, are excellent promotives of the natural sere 
tion when wholly or partially suppressed, and alse ' f y 
fectual to cleanse the stomach and expel worms. They ae The journ: 
so much the best physic we have that I recommend no other 


freighted wi 
high-handed 
It is uttered 
ly viewed a 


to my patients.” 
ConsTIPATION — CosTIvENEss. 
From Dr, J. P. Vaughn, Montreni, Canada, 
« Too much cannot be said of your Pits for the cure of 








costiveness. If others of our fraternity ef them u ly call 
as-efficacious as I have, they should join ime inf in rgent y. ca 

it for the benefit of the multitudes who suffer from ts manner in W 
complaint, which, although bad enough in itself, is the pre by resses ¢ 


genitor of others that are worse. | ve on 
originate in the liver, but your Pitts affect that organ 68 Spechnens ar 


cure the disease.” exchanges fr 









Imrvnities oF THE BLoop — Scrorvis — Put The New | 
SIPELAS — Satt Ramwum — Terren — Temons : 

— Ruevmatism — Gout — Nevralol * This act 

From Dr. Exekiei Hall, h “ tack upon ' 

‘thy “You were right, Doctor, in saying , witnessed in 

the blood. They do that. I have u ~— ; tai 
my practice, and agree with your statements - a 14 ’ in, as we t 
They stimulate the excretories, and carry of the impol fs act ‘strikes 


that stagnate in the blood, engendering ‘isewe, 
stimulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitwity & 
vigor into the system. 


% and tends to 
ical excitem« 


* Such remedies ax you prepare are a national benefit, snd Be 
you deserve great credit for them.” BS : The Trent 
For HeapAacnE—Sick Hrapacnh— Four § oa Bo." ‘ We are 
ACH—PILES—Dxropsy—PLETHOKA—PAbaLy * 


Fits — &c : ; move act is « 
ae, sll oud, Baltimore. for party pu 
Dr. Edward Boyd, Bal Feel sek Foe 













“Dear Dr. AvER: I cannot answer you weal compliant 3 \ 
Thave cured with your Pris better than to sty 8" best institut 
ever iveat with a purgative medicine. 1 piace great On 7 
ence on an effectual cathartic in my daily contest WO Be. The Troy 
ease, and believing as 1 do that your P'rits afford vs th a " 
we have, I of course yalue them highly ae Governu 
Ba- Most of the Pills in market contair Mercurs / we a « lature of Ma 
although a valuable remedy in skilful bunds, 's ee < the offiee of 
ina ge am the _catsggy pre itn folk, * * 
quently follow its incautious use. These cot y dictive i 
ce whatever. 
ry or mineral substan whale Nort! 
rs Cherry Pectoral sxiiin 
Aye e Pec r , 4 when Bal F 
Has long been mannfactured by s practical chiens hos e good and tri 
every ounce of it under his own eye, with inv a <n Sow 
racy ind care, It is sealed and profecte i by law Troe ims neigh 3 
terfeits, and consequently can be relied on as & ie We; 
without adulteration. It supplies the surest ret’ 3 © infer, fr 
world has ever known for cag teow of all renee, CROC? ; conclud: 
Jnints,; for Covers, Corns, THoansevess, ATT" OO oud oy 
Wavcrme Cover, Broncxrtis, INcrrrent Const™) eae ever he may 
for the relief of consumptive patients in advances ; its 4 claims and 
the disease. As time makes these facts widel MN : 1 2 
known, this medicine has gradually become ™e America® 
ance of the afflicted, from the log cabin o! a ghou' 7 
peasant to the palaces of European kings. > aediot “1 
this entire country, in every state and city er is know 
most every hamlet it contains, Cush) png aa 
as the best of all remedies for diseases of the iy used bY 
lungs. In many foreign countries it is extensive depend q bo 
their most intelligent physicians. If there '6 80) 1 fe Upon the eo 
ence on what men of every station certify it he a 4 the 
them ; if we can trust our own senses when we #06 Yo ag MO 
gerous affections of the lungs yield to it: if ee Jee by a vindic 
on the assurance of intelligent physicians, "> upon a0) tha 
is to know; in short, if there is any reliance TP. gg until the le 
thing, then isit irrefutably proven that this mel... : 
cure the class of diseases it is designed for, bey wat ite 12 whom! 
all other remedies known to mankin¢. ete a . ed the 
trinsic virtues, and the unmistakable benefit CONT ing 
thouswads of sufferers, could originate and oie have ; Other ab 
reputation it enjoys. While many inferior any snd bee vengeful eh 
been thrust upon the community, have gee omer “'mistakable 
discarded, this has gained friends by every t 4 prodaced Pe after i had 
benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 4” a t 
cures too numerous and remarkable to be forgot E R. Be of relievin 
Prepared by Dr. J. €. A¥ The D 
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